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Dont neglect 
your tractor engine 


O your give your tractor as much attention as you give 

your car? It really needs more. The engine has to 
work harder for longer periods—full load 90% of the time. 
The working temperature is higher, there is more dust and 
dirt. The fuel “cuts” the lubricating oil. 


Do you change the crankcase oil regularly? To give your 
tractor a square deal this should be done every forty work- 
ing hours. First drain off the worn out oil, then flush with 
Nuso Flushing Oil. Don’t use kerosene for flushing —some 
would be left in the case to “cut” the new oil. Finally pour 
in fresh “Standard” Polarine. 


“Standard” Polarine Oils—Heavy and Extra Heavy—are 
specially refined for tractor engines. To be on the safe side 
consult your dealer’s Polarine Chart. Then you will be sure 
to get the oil that gives the best results. 


“Standard” Polarine Gear Oil and “Standard” Cup Grease 
are two other “Standard” products which will help to keep 
your tractor in working order. Keep a small stock of each 
on hand—it pays in lower repair bills. 
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“STANDARD” 
FARM SERVICE 


The Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) has spent over fifty 
years developing and im- 
proving petroleum prod- 
ucts for farm use. ‘‘Stan- 
dard” Service keeps these 
products always in the 
hands of dealers im your 
nearest town. Every addi- 
tional “Standard” product 
you begin using brings 
comfort, pleasure, leisure 
er prefit. Look over the 
list — ask your dealer for 


them. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
BALTM4ORE, MARYLAND 
Branch Offices: 
Charleston, S. C. Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston, W.Va. Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. Washington, D. C. 


“STANDARD” OIL PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY JOB ON EVERY va 


“STANDARD” GASOLINE 
“STANDARD” POLARINE MOTOR OILS 
“STANDARD” POLARINE GREASES 
“STANDARD” NUSO FLUSHING O1b 
“STANDARD” PENTRA OIL 
“STANDARD” KEROSENE 


“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 


“STANDARD” MICA AXLE GREASE 
EUREKA HARNESS OFL, 
SEPARATOR OIL 
“STANDARD” LIQUID GLOSS 
“STANDARD” HOUSEHOLD OIL. 
“STANDARD” PAROWAX 
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Pineland School for Girls 


SALEMBURG, N. C. 


An inexpensive, but high-toned boarding school. A South- 
ern accredited high school course. Two years of Junior 
College work. Piano, Voice, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Bible, and Business. Modern buildings. Excel- 
lent health conditions. 


For Catalogue, Address 


Address MR. or MRS. W. J. JONES. 


MITCO” 


} Guaranteed pure, 
lasses. Unexcelled 
boll weevil mixtures ¢ can 
money om your next purchase 
for prices in barrel or carload lots. 


imported Cuban 
for stock ieed 





MOLASSES 


pew 
save you 
Write 





Mobile Importing & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. : 











CODAKERS! 


For 25c and this ad., we will finish 
complete ONE TRIAL roll of film, 
Valuable premium coupons given. 












f RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


yur fruit trees 


in each cour to sel) shade 


@Wees, shrubs, roses = "Lite ral terms. Write 

for application nk and full particular 

State territory want ed Full time men pre 
erred 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 














Pomona, N. C. 
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By the Managing Editor 

THE BIGIDEAS Editor Claren 

I BELIEVE IN Poe is justly enti 
tled to the feeling of pride that must 
|} come to a man who has devoted his 
means and his utmost of physical en 
ergy for 25 vears in the causes | 
knows to be right. If you read the 
editorials reprinted on page 5, that 
have appeared in The Progressive 
Farmer during that period, you'll find 
the principles defined are just as sound 
today as in the vears gone by. 
MEASURING peengent to Dr 

THE SOUL Holland’s tape line 
the soul has length, breadth, and 
depth, and perhaps there is even 
fourth dimension. Can you find it 
Page 9 
COTTON CROP Everybody wants t 

FORECAST know what cotto! 
will do. On page 14 we're giving U1 
cle Sam’s estimate of production and 
acreage of the 1924 crop. Uncle Sam 
gets his information from about 
40,000 farmers in the Cotton Belt. 
VACATION Lucky is the boy or girl 


PLANS who is 


a member of one 


ef the demonstration clubs and there 
fore can join the rest of the kids 
camp. Come on in, boys, the water's 
fine. Page II 
NEWCANNING Mrs. Hutt an 
TIME-TABLES nounces the pub 
lication by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture of a brand new 
jamb-up set of imstructions for the 
canning of fruits and vegetable: 
Page 10 
OBSERVATIONS OF Dr. Butler’s 
EUROPEAN FARMING promised 
articles on European agriculture start 
with this issue tn which he gives, prin 
cipally, an introduction to thé series 
If you read this introduction, you'll 
want to read the articles to follow 
Page 6. 
EXPERIENCE WITH Mr. Howell 
CLOVERS f Tennessee 
says that as a soil improver nothiny 


except well rotted manure is the equal 
of red clover. Other clovers, 
be used in the absence of the 
Page 12. 


too, can 
manure 
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The Business Rains Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


Some Crops to Plant Now 


OW now Ito San soybeans for October and No- 
S vember hog pasture. Sow now Sudan grass for 
hay or late pasture or both. Land for rye and 
oats to be winter grazed should be plowed now, disked 


at intervals, and sowed in late August or early Sep- 
tember. Disk land for second crop Irish potatoes 
after each rain right up to planting time. In the 


mountain and Piedmont sections make a sowing of 
rape to supplement the hog and sheep pastures in late 
August and early September. 


“Soiling Crops” Help in Dry Falls 


UTTING corn, sorghum, Sudan grass, pearl mil- 
C let, velvet beans, and any green crop that serves 

as feed for stock is called “soiling.” It is a 
very good substitute for silage when the silage 
threatens to run short and is equally good as a substi- 
tute for pasturage when drouth makes pastures both 
dry and short. 

When we realize that an acre of land will produce 

in a little more or less than three months anywhere 
from eight to twenty tons of green feed, we will pay 
more attention to this kind of feed—especially if we 
are milking cows and know how drouth affects the 
flow of milk. 
a soiling crop is one of the simplest things 
If it is corn or sorghum that we want 
do is to prepare the land 
crops in the usual way for silage. 
Instead of cutting it into the silo, the green crop is 
cut and fed daily, feeding all that the animals will eat. 
Pearl millet and teosinte are planted in rows also, but 
Sudan grass, cowpeas, soybeans, and velvet beans may 
be sowed broadcast or in drills. Broadcast sowings 
may be cut with a mowing machine. 

On average land it pays to fertilize soiling crops 
well. The corn, sorghum, and other members of the 
grass family should have an application of about 500 
pounds of fertilizer per acre. This fertilizer may be 
made from 1,200 pounds of acid phosphate, 600 pounds 


of nitrate of soda, 


To grow 
in farm work. 
all we 


to grow, have to 


and plant these 


and 200 pounds of 
muriate of potash. 
The legumes need 
not ordinarily be 
given fertilizer with 
nitrogen in it, if the 
land has been well 
manured, although 
a mixture made 
from 1,500 pounds 
of acid phosphate, 
250 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, and 250 
pounds of muriate 
of potash, using 400 








pounds per acre, 
will give good 
yields. 


If You Have 
No Silo 


UT many of us 
will need extra 


feed not only 
this fall, but next 
winter also. 


For succulent feed, 
to add to the ration 
of milk cows next 
winter, nothing, of 





make investment in a silo profitable. This, however, 
need not keep us from having succulent feed. 

Two acres of good land planted now in mangels or 
stock beets will provide eight to ten tons of a good 
substitute for silage; or the same area in rutabagas, 
planted before the first of August, will provide about 
an equal tonnage of succulent feed. Plant six pounds 
of mangel seed and two pounds of rutabaga to the 
acre, in three-foot rows, using both manure and fer- 
tilizer. Mix 1,200 pounds of acid phosphate, 600 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and 200 pounds of muriate 
of potash, and apply 1,000 pounds per acre. 

Thin the mangels to fifteen to twenty inches and the 
rutabagas to eight to twelve inches in the drill. 


Plow Wheat Land Now 


HERE is much evidence to prove that wheat 
yields in the Carolinas and Virginia are much 
lower than they would be if better seedbeds were 

made two even three months before the time to 
sow wheat. Below the mountains but little wheat is 
sowed before the middle of October, and it is pretty 
generally conceded that the average date of the first 
killing frost is a good time to sow. Most of our 
wheat growers do sow at this date and most of these 


or 


delay preparation of the land until a short while be- 
fore they intend to sow. This means a freshly pre- 
pared and unsettled seedbed. Such a seedbed will 


not produce as heavy a yield of wheat as one prepared 
two or three months before seeding. 

The Kansas Experiment Station, in order to test the 
effects upon yield, plowed an acre deeply each of the 
three dates—July 15, August 15, and September 15 
Wheat was sowed on these three acres on September 
29. The acre plowed July 15 produced thirty-eight 
while the acre plowed August 15 produced 
or twenty-seven bushels. The third 


bushels, 
eleven bushels less, 


acre, plowed September 15, produced fifteen bushels 
only, or twenty-three bushels less than the acre plowed 
July 15. 


for many of us who expect to sow 
land that 


It may be wise 
wheat to alter our present plans and select 





— persimmon, 


twelve weeks before we sow 
if we have well plowed 
soybeans, 


we can plow eight or 
wheat. On the other hand, 
and well prepared land sowed to cowpeas, 
or velvet beans, then this land, after thorough double 
disking, will do for the wheat. 

between now and the 
sowing not earlier than the 
middle of October, will, if disked at intervals to con- 
serve moisture and control weeds, produce a_ better 
crop of wheat than land plowed only a short while 
before the sowing time. 


—_ Is the Time to Kill Weeds, Briers, 


and Bushes in the Pasture 


RIERS and bushes in a pasture are as truly weeds 
B as Bermuda grass or sweetgum sprouts in a cot 

ton or corn field. Every weed in a pasture must 
have plant food, moisture, and room to grow. Just in 
proportion as they take these do they take the place of 
the pasture crop, and, when established, they grow, 
spread, and multiply, reducing more and more the 
area occupied by the pasture crop or crops. 

Especially is this true of such pasture weeds that 
stock do not eat. The stock, by leaving the weeds 
unmolested and by keeping the pasture cropped close 
about them, stimulate the weed development and pro- 
portionately check the growth of the desirable plants 
If these weeds are not kept under control, in a few 
years they will have covered a great part of the pas- 
ture. 

A large part of the waste lands found on a majority 
of our Southern farms would furnish profitable graz 
ing through than half the year if made so that 
the mowing could run over it. As find 
many of our however, the equipment we 
need for cultivation is the axe or the grubbing hoe 
or both. Such cultivation can given when the 
ground is too wet or too dry for other important farm 
work, and July and August is the period of the year 
that the pasture cultivation is given 
with axe and grubbing hoe. Elder, alder, grape, dog 
wild cherry, 

sweet 
maple 


Land that can be plowed 
middle ‘of August for 


more 
machine 
pastures now, 


we 


be 


most effective 


wood, 
gum, pine, 
in fact, nearly every 
shrub and tree that 
comes from seed is 
a common pasture 
weed. 
a 
HEN 
hay is 
animals 
the use of a 
grain ration 
entirely 
essary. But if grass 
hay is the rough- 
age, cottonseed meal 
should be used to 
supplement the corn 
A 1,000-pound work 
animal should re- 
ceive from one to 
two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal per 
day. If such an 
animal, doing rea 
sonably hard work, 
is getting 14 pounds 
of corn, the ration 
may be theapened 
e and better balanced 


a legume 
fed to 
work with 
corn, 

protein 


is not nec 











course, is better than 
silage. But most of 
in any other crop. Making the 


ering, priming, sticking, sortin 
well as mea. sa. But if if women “nant ch 


us do not now have 
enough 


cows to 





‘ IN TOBACCO EVERYBODY WORKS, 
Mother, father, and the ghitécen all help make. the tobacco crop. There is more hand work in making a crop of tobacco than 
Randi hed, sowing the seed, drawin 
anding, 






chi dees vark.s on any tropes the Date received should be 


and setting the young 
are all parts of the work 





i ‘ x 


INCLUDING FATHER 


nee enough to pay them for their labor. 


by substituting’ two 


(Courtesy G. Ober & Sens) 


pounds of cotton- 
lants, hoeing; worming, topping, suck- seed meal for four 
making a tobacco cree that women and children can often do as of corn. 
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“Missed One Meeting 
Battle!’ 


S WE have said more than once recently, we 
should like to see every Progressive Farmer 
reader try to associate with him eleven other 
farmers and organize a farmers’ ‘club like the one we 
recently described as having been at work for forty 
years in Bartow County, Georgia. This club meets 
once a month at the home of the members in rotation, 
the regular order of business consisting of four things: 


the Day of the 


1. A good old-fashioned country dinner. 

2. A visit to the farm of the member who is 
entertaining the club, with the swapping of farm 
ideas, opinions and experiences as the dozen mem- 
bers go over the farm on their tour of inspection. 

., 3 A discussion of some problem, or problems, 
affecting the farmers’ welfare, the discussion led 
by the host or an invited guest. 

4. Plans for coéperative buying of any needed 
supplies by the members or codperative selling of 
any products that several of the members may 
wish to dispose of in this way. 

A club like this in every neighborhood in the South 
would not only do a great deal to stimulate farm and 
community progress but would greatly enrich the lives 
of the members by multiplying and intensifying their 
friendships. 

From all we can learn, South Carolina appears to be 
ahead of most other Southern states in the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of clubs of this type. The Pen- 
dleton Farmers’ Club, Pendleton, S. C., celebrated its 
100th anniversary a number of years ago, the editor 
of this paper being present. “The Agricultural Society 
of South Carolina,” consisting of farmers and planters 
in and around Charleston, was founded August, 1785, 
and “is still very active, holding meetings quarterly, 
and giving two dinners a year, January and July, at 
which meetings the best speakers are secured for the 
occasion.” 

Aiken County, however, seems to deserve the prize 
not only for having more farmers’ clubs but also for 
having worked out an effective codperation among 
these clubs. County Agent C. Lee Gowan tells the 
story in the following paragraphs :— 

“There are five well 
clubs in Aiken County. 


established agricultural 
These organizations have 
club houses, where they have an assembly room, 
dining room, and a barbecuing pit. They meet 
once a month and have a barbecue at each meeting. 
Some of the clubs have presidents and secretaries. 
Others have no president or other officers other 
than the secretary, and a new man is elected at 
each meeting to preside over the meeting. The 
Beech Island Club was organized before the Civil 
War and, as I understand, has missed only one 
meeting, and that was during the Civil War on the 
day a battle was fought in Aiken. 

“These organizations have now been federated 
into what is known as the ‘Farm Club Exchange 
for Aiken County.’ Each club elects one director 
tp er. for on year, and these directors compose 
‘the ‘directors for’ the _Exchange,. which * a cts a 





At 





chairman and a secretary. These organizations 

have done wonderful things in the way of social 

development for these communities have also made 

rapid strides in educational and farming methods.” 

All of us like to eat and most of us like to have 
fellowship with our neighbors. Let’s combine both 
likes. The people of the towns are ‘finding out that 
the surest way to have an effective organization is to 
make it “an eating organization,” and farm folks may 
well learn the same lesson. The Rotary Clubs, Ki- 
wanis Clubs, Lions’ Clubs, Civitan Clubs, etc., are all 
organized on this plan, and directors of chambers of 
commerce are also adopting the “luncheon meeting” 
idea. 

We believe the farmers in every other county in the 
South would do well to follow Aiken’s good example. 


Country Life the Best Life 


E ARE now living in a materialistic age—an 
age of jazz, speed, noise, show, and extrava- 
gance. 3ut before another generation has 

passed, men and women are likely to take thought as 

to what things really provide “the durable satisfactions 
of life.’ And when men and women do this, they are 
likely to realize afresh the truth of Jesus’ declaration, 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 

things that he possesseth.” 

No great culture, no great civilization, no enduring 
happiness can be built on the possession of a mere sur- 
plus of things. Culture, civilization, happiness, must 
be found rather in a certain quality of life. The near- 
ness to nature, the healthfulness of farm work, the 
wide variety of interests it offers, the independence of 
bosses, the opportunity to rear a family under the 
most favorable conditions for developing strong, clean, 
sturdy men and women—all these factors combined, 
with the increasing rewards and increasing dignity of 
farming, should insure by 1949 the development of a 
finer and richer rural civilization than anything we 
know or have yet known in America. 

We. must remember, however, that these things will 
not come without effort. Their realization depends 
upon continued progressiveness and.enterprise on the 
part of Southern farmers and their families. Read 
again “What I Hope to See Before 1949” in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer and see how many of the 
progressive movements .and needed improvements in 
country life you are willing to do your best to bring 
about in your community. 


Let’s Go on an “Agricultural Excursion” 


LARGE party of South Americans are now vis- 

iting the United States for the purpose of looking 

at our highways and asking questions about them. 
They want better roads in South America and these 
men have come thousands of miles to see ours. Why? 
Because our highways are so good that they are known 
abroad and people in foreign countries want to look at 
them and ask questions about them and then go back 
to their people and help make roads as good or better 
than ours. 

It is just the same way about growing good 
crops and making good farms. If we can see for our- 
selves just what others are doing and find out from 
them how they have made their farms better than 
ours, then why can’t we come back home and do as 
these better-than-we-are farmers are doing? We can, 
and here is the way to go about making such a tour :— 
him plan the 
even 100 


See your county agent first and have 
route. Then pick out ten, twenty, fifty, or 
farmers, jump into your cars and go! 

This is almost as easy to do as to think about it. 
Last year a lot of Scotland County, N. C., farmers 
made two trips down into South Carolina to see how 
the farmers and the boll weevils in the Palmetto State 
were getting on and to visit big seed farms, the branch 
experiment station at Florence, etc. Another tour was 
made from South Carolina into North Carolina to see 
what wonders lespedeza was working in Union and 
Anson counties. Another army of farmers from Ala- 
mance County, N. C., made a tour by one route to our 
Carolina seacoast and returned by another route. 
Swarms of farmers in groups and individually swoop- 
ed down on the Sandhill peach growers (of course, 
when peaches were ripe!) and inspected these spick- 
and-span orchards, the packing sheds, the cannery, etc. 
Hundreds of farmers with their wives, children, and 
friends came to the three days farmers’ convention at 
State College in Raleigh, and fully as large a number 
attended the Virginia State Farmers’ Institute at the 
Virginia College of Agriculture at Blacksburg. There 
is nothing that is worth seeing within 200 miles of us 
that we cannot easily reach in a ten-hour drive over 
good roads—unless we see so much along the route 
that is so interesting and instructive that we just must 
stop by the way. And we advise that stops be made, 
but that all stops be a part of a pre-arranged plan. 

There are some parts of our own state or nearby 
states that most of us have long wanted to visit. Here 


in, 2 Virginia and, the Carolinas we can run up into the} 
- 2 sghtnninc emia ; 
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mountains or down to the seashore and see enough 
while we are going and coming to pay the cost of the 
trip. Let’s see the county agent, “talk up” the matter 
among our neighbors, and plan a happy and helpful 
“agricultural excursion” for sometime this month or 
next. 


Educated Children Better Than Home 
Ownership 


ID you notice Secretary Wallace’s remark in last 

week’s Progressive Farmer, “The greatest service 

we older folks can render not only our own chil- 
dren but our beloved nation is to give the youth the 
best possible training?” 

Of course, our boys and girls should help educate 
themselves and should always use as much economy as 
possible in their schooling; but after all, life holds for 
most of us no higher privilege or duty than that of 
giving our children the sort of training that will make 
them of the greatest usefulness to their day and gener- 
ation. We know a man now who is manager of another 
man’s farm who might have been a farm owner him- 
self if he had put all his savings in land and neglected 
to educate his children. Instead he has invested money 
in educating his children and one cannot but feel that 
he has chosen the better part. The rearing of intelli- 
gent, capable, well-trained children is even more im- 
portant than home-ownership. 


Feeding Green Stuff to the Soil 


AIRYMEN and most farm families take a great 

interest in the increased flow of milk that always 

comes when the ,cows hit the first green stuff 
that appears in the pastures in spring. There’s more 
milk, more cream, and ‘the butter is a richer yellow 
Everybody knows it’s the green stuff that does it. 

Last fall we visited a farm that twelve years ago 
was “plumb wore out.” When we saw it, it had cotton 
good for three-fourths of a bale to the acre in the face 
of heavy boll weevil damage, and corn that wouldn't 
make less than fifty bushels per acre. “We don’t think 
we’ve got corn now,” said the owner, “if we don’t 
make fifty or sixty bushels to the acre.” “This farm 
has paid for itself,” explained the county agent, “and 
in addition has paid for stock in the bank in town.” 
“How did you build up worn-out land while making 
it pay for itself and make it so productive?” we asked. 

Here is the answer. “It was the green stuff,” he 
said. “We kept green stuff on the ground.every winter 
and in the spring we plowed it in the ground. We 
just sowed crimson clover in the cotton middles and 
the corn middles every fall. Each year we would make 
better crops and more money than the year before. 
Without that green stuff making the land better every 
year, we never could have made much of a living, 
much less pay off the mortgage and buy stock in the 
bank.” 

“The green stuff did it.” The green stuff increased 
the flow of cotton and corn from that worn land just 
as the green stuff in our pastures in spring increases 
the flow of milk from old Bossie’s bag. What it did 
for the good farmer cited above, it has done for hun- 
dreds of others and will do for you. 

If you want to increase the flow of greenbacks into 
the empty void of your pocketbook, select a reliable 
crop to furnish green stuff for the soil this coming 
winter and spring. Get your county agent to show 
you how to make a success of i You don’t have to 
grow crimson clover unless you want to. Hairy vetch 
is good. Bur clover is good. And there are others. 
You can get the green stuff for the soil if you really 
want that extra flow of greenbacks for your pocket- 


book. 
= 


OW don’t you wish you had them—that succession 

of fruits—something new ripening as soon as the 
old is gone? That’s one of the things to think of now 
so it will be so deeply impressed on your mind you 
can’t miss making the selections and setting the trees 
and plants this fall. 


ET’S not put aside without further consideration 

that suggestion in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
about a codperative shipment of lime and the codper- 
ative purchase of a lime spreader. One lime spreader 
may easily serve a little neighborhood of farmers, and 
certainly lime may be bought both more cheaply and 
more conveniently by having a group of farmers “club” 


their orders. 


UR tobacco farmers should not overlook the excel- 

lent article by Mr. W. E. Lea in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Tobacco growers would materially 
increase their profits this year by avoiding the two 
mistakes to. which he calls attention—(1) the mistake 
of mixing domestic cigarette cutters with fillers and 
export cutting leaves, and (2) the wniateine of mixing 
green and ripe Prades: together.’ 
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The Big IdeasI Believe In 


Restating a Few Fundamental Principles as I Begin Another Fighting Period 





; 


to pr k out 
these 


L he 


NE of our readers has asked me 
O several editorials that I have written 
last twenty-five years that come 
pressing my general thought about rural probl 
That is a somewhat difficult order to fill, 
yet the idea has rather 
pealed to me—maybe 
son is that it is so 
week that I should 
like to take a few days’ 
tion and not prepare the usual 
copy for this page! 


But in addition to this 


nearest ¢ 
ens, 
and 
ap- 
one rea 
hot this 
naturally 


vaca 


neu 


wHlO- 





tive, I am really inclined to 

think that as I round out my 

CLABES POR first quarter century of edi- 
torial work on The Progressive Farmer, it may 


not be amiss to restate a few fundamental princi- 
ples before I start into my second quarter cen 
tury. It is somewhat on the principle that the 
schools at the end of one term have a “review 
period” before they start a second term. Anyhor 
! am going to present this week and next a feu 
ediforials and articles of mine written during the 
last 25 years that express most clearly the ideas 
and policies that I have fought for, and hope to 
keep on fighting for during another twenty-firx 
year period, 











A Creed for Progressive Farmers 


BELIEVE in myself—believe that 

takes I may or may not have made 

am endowed with limitless possibilities for growth, 
struggle, triumph, and development—making each to- 
day better than its yesterday and each tomorrow better 
than today. 

I believe in my work—hbelieve it offers opportunities 
as an industry, requiring faithful labor; as a profession, 
requiring scientific knowledge; as a business, requiring 
ability—each with challenge and its 


whatever mis- 


heretofore, I 


its 
reward. 

I believe in my farm—believe I can make it rich 
with stored fertility; believe I can make it beautiful 
with well-kept fields, luxuriant crops and grazing 
herds; and I believe that the homestead, whether cot- 
tage or mansion, can be made glorious with a wealth 
of tree and vine and shrub and blossom. 

I believe in my family—believe that love in the home 
is God’s best gift on earth, and that to rear noble sons 
and daughters—with strong bodies, trained minds, clean 
and cheerful spirits—is the highest 
life. 

I believe in my neighborhood—believe that by keep- 
ing everlastingly at it I can get such codperation from 
young and old as will make it a better and better place 
to live in; and that whether neighbors help or hinder, 
it is my duty to give some thought every day and do 
some work every week for the improvement of schools, 
roads, churches, social life, business codperation, and 
all the agencies of rural comradeship and brotherhood, 
knowing that sooner or later the sowing will bring its 
harvest. 

And finally, I believe in my Creator and Father— 
believe it is His will that His kingdom should come on 
earth, and come here in my own particular nook of 
the earth—and that in my every aspiration toward this 
end, I am a co-worker with Him whose power knows 
no defeat. 


hearts, achieve- 


ment in 


A Platform for Farmers 
HE farmer is entitled to just as good wages for 
his labor as others get. 
II. He is entitled to just as good returns on his 
capital as others receive. 
I[I. He is entitled to just as good living conditions 
for himself and his family as others enjoy. 


IV. His children are entitled to just 4s good edu- 
cational advantages as other children enjoy. 
V. He is entitled to just as much liberty of action 


in organizing for selling his products and for regulat- 
ing production to meet market demands as other 
classes exercise. 

VI. He is entitled to just as efficient and adaptable 
Service from the country’s banking and financial insti- 
tutions as other classes get. 

VII. He is entitled to taxation, tarif, and transpor- 
tation policies which will deal just as fairly with agri- 
culture as with any other business or occupation. 

VIII. He is. entitled to equal recognition. with other 
classes in all governmental vedi boards, ;commis- 





By CLARENCE POE 


He 


an 


culture, in- 
literature, drama, 
and utilize the 

its environment 


is entitled to a civilisation and 


educational 
will 


IX. 
cluding 
which 


system, art, 
cul- 


in 


etc., recognize, reflect, 
tural influences of country life 
the same degree in which present-day culture recognizes 
urban life 


and 


influences of 


Love Your Farm 


and reflects the 


OVE your farm. Every farmer should not only 
love his work as the artist loves his work, but in 
the same spirit, too, every farmer should love 
his farm itself as he would love a favorite horse or 
dog. He should know every rod of the ground, should 
know just what each acre is best adapted to, should 
feel a joy and pride in having every hill and valley 
look its. best, and he should be as much ashamed to 


have a field scarred with gullies as he would be to have 
a beautiful colt marked with lashes: as much ashamed 
ground worn out from ill treatment 


to have ‘a piece of 


as to have a horse gaunt and bony from neglect; as 
much hurt by seeing his acres~-sick from wretched 
management as he would be to see his cows half-starv- 


ing from the same cause. 


Love your ground—that piece of God’s creation 
which you hold fee simple. Jl‘atten its poorer parts 
as carefully as you would an ailing collie. Heal the 
washed, torn places in the hillsides as you would the 
barb-scars on your pony Feed with legumes and 
soiling crops and fertilizers the barren and = gullied 
patch that needs especial attention: nurse it back to 


life and beauty and fruitfulness. Make a meadow of 
the bottom that is inclined to wash; watch and care 
for it until the kindly root-masses heal every gaping 
wound, and in one unbroken surface the “tides of grass 
break into foam of flowers” upon the outer edges. 
Don’t forget even the forest lands. See that every 
acre of woodland has enough trees on it to make it 
protitable—‘‘a good stand” of the timber crop as well 
as every other crop Have an eye to the beauti 
ful in laying off the cleared fields —a tree here and 
there, but no wretched beggar’s coat mixture of little 
patches and little rents; rather broad fields fully 
tended, and of as nearly uniform fertility as possible, 
making of your growing crops as it were, a beautiful 
garment, whole and unbroken, to clothe the fruitful 


acres God has given you to keep and tend even as He 
the First the keeping of our first 
parents. 

And 
place 
ample for your neighbors, a heritage 
Make improvements on it that will last beyond your 
Make an amplé about it with all the old 
flowers that grandmother knew; set a 


gave Garden into 
Make it a 


an 


farm 
fruitfulness, 
for your children! 


again love your 


of beauty, 


So we Say, 


a place of joyous ex 


, 
day. yard 
fashioned 


®> 


your 


Sa ee So 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST: A 
FARM WOMAN’S LIST 
ERE is a remarkably vivid list of 
Things I Love Most” Us 
Adda C. Branch of Tennessee 


the 


showers 





SSS oS oS or 


“Country 


as sent by Mrs. 


mockingbird and whippoor 
bloodroot 


paths, 


I love springtime’s 
will, its 
blossoms 
twilights, and 
best of all I love the 
falls steadily all day 
fumes as it 


violet 
purple 
and 


and sunsets, the and 


dark 
the smell of 


woodland its 
freshly sod; 
days the 
gurgling brook roars 
the 


fringing 
turned 
rain 


misty gray when 


long and the 


and rushes on toward river. 


the wood 
great 


love 


plenty of 
wild flowers bloom 
Virginia creeper 
corn and 
fruit, preserves, pickle, 
on the storehouse shelves. I 
piled in dark purple 
sunset I to the 
twilight and to strain away 
milk in the dark cool springhouse, to churn and 
prints of butter, gather eggs in the mows filled with 
hay, to sit in the twilight after the day’s 
toil and talk and plan with my husband while the 
laughter of the children floats up to us as they play 
by the brook. I love to know that they are safe in 
bed at night instead of being at some dance hall or 
theater. 


the 
when 


summer, 
and 


I love peace and 
land ways 
are draped in 

fields of waving 
see the cans of 
butters pile up 

the storm clouds 
in the southwest at 
come home in the 


trees 
the 
to 
and 
love 
banks 
cows 
the 
mold 


vines. I 


golden grain. I love 


jam, 


great 


love see 


sweet clover 


Best of all I love the autumn, the mountains dress- 
ed in their splendor, the acres of goldenrod and asters, 
the brown shocks of corn with golden pumpkins gleam- 
ing between, the cool mornings and torrid noons. I 
love to help in the sorghum making, to gather and 
store vegetables. I love to stir great kettles of apple 
butter, to build a fire in the old-fashioned fireplace 
on’ cool nights and have all of us gather around it 
and read. 

All these and a thousand more I find to love 
the country. ADDA C, BRANCH. 

ee } 


-., Fall Branch, Tenn. 


in 
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great orchard near it, bearing many manner of fruits; 


lay off roads and walks leading to it and keep them up; 
the and flowering bulbs 
myrtles and 


plant hedges along approaches 


crape and and privet 
roses—so that your grandchildren will some day speak 
of their grandsire, the beautiful 
and loved the farm well enough to leave for them this 


shrub flower. 


and shrubs spirea 


who cared enough for 


abiding glory of tree and 


Name 
the 


the its history . 


traditions of 


treasure 
all the 
and humor and pathos that are in any way 
with it; and if the folks must 
let them look back to it with happy memories of beauty 
industry 


farm, too; pre- 
adventure 


connected 


up 
serve romance and 


some of young leave it, 


and worthy ideals and well-ordered 


We have not developed in this country, as we should, 
the pride that the feels in being a 
landowner. It gives a man a distinction that the home- 
less man has not. He is a freeholder, 
a guardian holding in trust a piece of creation direct 
from the hands of the Almighty. And yet how many 
—alas, how many!—who have such talents in theif 
keeping are indeed unprofitable servants—not so much 
as keeping their treasure unhurt (as the one-talent man 


intense Englishman 


a better citizens, 


! 


in the Bible did), but wearing out and destroying in 
one brief lifetime the heritage that the Creator intended 
to remain fertile and fruitful, to feed and nurture our 


human race, as long as the earth shall last. 


Love your farm, If you cannot be proud of it now, 
begin today to make it a thing you can be proud of, 
Much dignity has come to you in that you are owner 
and caretaker for a part of God's footstool; show 
yourself worthy of that dignity. Watch earnestly over 
every acr¢ Let no day go by that you do not add 
something of comeliness and potential fertility to its 
fields. And finally, leave some spot beneath the shade 
of some giant tree where at last, “like as a shock of 
corn cometh in his season,” you can lay down your 
weary body, leaving the world a little better for your 
having lived in it, and earning the approval of the 
Great Father (Who made the care of the fields and 


done, thou 
joy of thy 


gardens the first task given man): “Well 
faithful servant: enter into the 


Eg oe oes 
A Book to Get: Your Choice of Twenty 


ECENTLY the North American Newspaper Alli- 
130 living men and women, 

ranging from Charnwood and Wm. J. 
Bryan Ring Lardner and Jack Dempsey, name 
“The Books I Have Enjoyed Most.” A great 
many lists of “best been made up hereto- 
fore, but this list was unijue in that emphasis was 
placed on enjoyment. And the of interests 
represented by the participants makes the 
the more interesting. Here are the twenty 
rceived the greatest number of votes 


good and 
Lord.” 


eminent 
Lord 


ance got 


to to 
Ten 


books” have 


wide range 
answers all 
books that 


Browning’s Poems, 12 
Keats’ Poems, 11 

Cellini’s Autobiography, 11 
Emerson’s Essays, 10 
Don Quixote, 9 

Robinson Crusoe, 9 


Shakespeare's Plays, 56 
The Bible, 39 
Huckleberry Finn, 18 
Treasure Island, 16 
Les Miserables, 16 


Three Musketeers, 14 


David Copperfield, 13 The Brothers Karamazov, 9 
Vanity Fair, 13 ‘arlyle’s “French Revolution,” 9 
Alice in Wonderland, 12 Shelley’s Poems, 9 

Iliad and Odyssey, 12 Outline of History, 9 


DS eS eg) 
The Beauty of a Negro Melody 


HEN Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, the beloved 
Southern-born professor of English literature 
at the United States Naval Academy, lay dying 

Annapolis recently, he asked that a certain song be 
sung at his funeral. And his request was not for any 
song of classic quality to be rendered by any modern 
His thoughts turned rather to his old home in 
Dixie he would be buried, and he asked that 
the colored folks sing at his grave that hauntingly 
beautiful and touching Negro “spiritual,” beloved of 
the aging Negro “uncles” and “mammies” of long ago, 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

With all his knowledge of literature, Dr. Smith could 
think of no finer expression of humble, trusting faith 
than is found in this, perhaps the noblest and most 
beautiful of all the old-time meare melodies, 


Ms Se SM 
A Thought for a Week 


O NOT pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger 

men. Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. 

Pray for powers equal to your tasks. Then the 
doing of your work shall be no miracle, but you shall 
be a miracle. Every day you shall wonder at yourself, 
at the richness of life which has, comig to you: by tHie 
grace o f God.—Phillips Brooks. 


choir. 
where 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Observations of European Farming 


I.—Some of the Interesting Countries and Scenes Visited 


for about four 


EFORE April 16, 


months’ travel in Europe, I promised 


leaving home, 
Progressive 
Farmer readers and associates of the editorial 
staff that | to 


pressions of European farming. But nearly two months 


my 


would from time time write my im 
have gone by and this is the first 
opportunity I have taken to start 
these articles. 

Let me warn my readers at the 
that the articles which will 
will not be the usual travel 
As no 
proficiency or 
I could not adequate 
the 


sea and landscape I 


outset 
follow 
articles. a writer I lay 
to 
description. 
ly 
of have 
joyed. I am not artist enough to write interestingly 
of the beautiful pictures and statuary in the number- 
less palaces and art galleries of Europe, many of which 
I have 
cities, modern and old, with magnificent churches, pub- 
lic buildings, palaces, and parks, but to tell the truth, 
interesting as these all are, I have not been nearly so 
much them in the the 
farms and farm homes, and the country peoples. 


claim in style 





describe beautiful scenery 


TAIT BUTLER en 


visited. Europe is also a land of marvelous 


interested in as open country, 


The cities are all much alike and city people are 


artificial and cosmopolitan, but farming peoples are 


more natural and individualistic, and therefore interest 
me more. The articles which I shalt write from time 
to time during the coming weeks will therefore deal 


with farms and farming matters, largely without sys- 


tem or regard for conventions. 


In order to show on what the articles that will fol 


low will be based, | propose in this first one to give a 


brief statement of where my wanderings have taken 
me, but without any attempt to list al! the seetiens or 
interesting places visited. 

Since landing at Cherbourg in Northwestern France, 
I have traveled across that country, through Part 
and Dijon, going out at the southeastern corner; also 
from England to Paris, and from Paris to Britssels 
in Belgium. Entering Italy through Turin, Genoa, 
and Pisa, ] followed near the shores of the Mediter 
ranean to Rome. [rom Rome, south to Naples and 
Salerno. 

From Rome I drove across the old Campania to the 
historic Albian Hills by auto, and from Naples the 





trip to Pompeti, Sorrento, and Salerno, through the 
Jemon and orange growing sections, was also by auto 

From Rome to Venice the route was through Flor 
ence and Bologna In going trom Venice to Vienna, 
the road is through the Italian and Austrian Alps. 

All my traveling except for one night through South 
eastern France and Northwestern Italy, has been don 
in daylight, in order to see the country, and also he 
cause traveling in sleeping cars in Europe is too ex 
pensive for all except rich Americans. To travel by 
daylight, it became necessary to stop off at a small 


city in Austria, near the present Austrian-Italian 


boundary, and spend the night. 
The cost of traveling in Europe is not very much 

America if the 

which rich Americans and foreigners 


than in one follows beaten lines 


of travel 
frequent 
Mr. O. E. 


Bureau Federation, 


less 
other § 
But at the little Austrian city of Villach. 
Bradtfute, president of the American Farm 
who travel 


was my 


By TAIT BUTLER 





the Sea of Gjedser, and on to Copenhagen, the cay tal of 
Denmark. From Copenhagen a trip by auto took us t 
dairy farms, creamery, bacon factory, egg and packing 


plant, and enabled us to visit farms and farm homes 
of both large and small Danish farmers 


last 


Rome, and 


At Copenhagen I parted company with the of 


my companion delegates to the meeting at 


much to my regret started out to travel alone through 


a country where changes of cars were frequently nec 


essary and the language of which | knew or under 
stood net one word. If anyone has found this pleasant, 
his experience is different from mine, but there have 
been some bright spots in this lonesome, two weck’s 
traveling alone in a foreign country. At the little 
town of Ejby on the Island of Fyn, a part of Den 
mark. I was fortunate enough, through the kindness 


of a Danish-American friend at Memphis, to fall into 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Nielsen, who years ag 


) 


the hands of 


lived in Memphis and still have a soft spot in their 
warm hearts for Memphians in particular and for 
Americans generally. Mr. Nielsen is chairman of the 
board of directors of the local co6perative creamery 
and secretary of the local coéperative savings and loan 
association. He and his good wife treated me as if | 
had been an old friend, and since they both speak 
English and devoted themselves to showing me_ the 
farming and farm homes of their beautiful section, thi 
two days spent with them is really one of the most 
pleasant memories of this whole trip 

From Ejbv I crossed over to Western Denmark and 
then down through the territory recently returned to 
Denmark by Germany, to Hamburg My purpose in 
voing to Hamburg was to see the agricultural exhibt- 
tion (fair) being held there T atse had. the advantage 
of attending another agricultural fair at Prague, of 
both of which I will have something to say later 

From Hamburg I went to Bremen, the place that 
handles the most American cotton of an 1 Cont 
nental Eurone. Here I had the good fortune to agam 
meet up with Dr. H. C. 1 ir, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies of the Unmiied States D 
partment of Agriculture, who wih two expert ¢ oO 
classers. Mr. Parker of New York and Mr. Ed. W 
Depperinann, head classer for the Texas Cooperatin 
Cotton Marketing Associa*ion. is visiting the Eu 
pean cotton centers, introducing the American cotte 

ll American cotton i] future 
of the Bremen Cotton Exchange 





eou nd active in showing wus the 
facilities for stor’ ng n it hoth Bremen ic 
Bremerhaven, 40 miles north, to which point Secretary 
Schief took us bv atto At Bremen I also had an 
opportunity ¢ f conferring with Mr. Henry Robe rtson, 
the renresent tive of the American Cotton (rowers’ 
Exchange, who this season has sold more cotton for 
the codperatives than has been sold by any other cotton 
handling concern at Bremen, with one single exception. 


From Bremen I went to Northern /Hlolland, stoppine 


irst at Groningen. lrrom Groningen I drove by auto 
to the North Sea, and, standing on the dikes that 
protect this rich seetion of Holland from the sea, I 
looked southward over the richest and best farmed 
section of large farms I have seen in Europe. In the 
general appearance of the soil and the lay of the land, 


*h what the Mississippi and Ar 


will look like when these are al 
farmed 


it sembles 
kansas 


mi) cu 


very mu 


Delta sections 


tivation and well and equipped 


farm buildin 


are as 


ith es and roads. From Groningen | 


Hol 


Londor 


chede, and Rotterdam, 
s; the North 


went: to Amsterdam, E: 


land, and from there acro Sea to 


This is getting to be too long a story, but England 
and Scotland, the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey, and 
more France, Belgium, and Switzerland are yet t 
be visited. 

These travels and the observations which they have 
permitted are the basis of such commertts as I may 
make on European agri¢ulture and agricultural condi- 
tions during the coming weeks. I have talked with 
agricultural experts, statisticians, diplomats, and farm 
ers, and have been in a number of farm homes of 


both large and small farmers, including farm laborers 
on large farms in Italy, Denmark, Holland, England 


and France. 


General As 
Agriculture at 


Next week I will tell something of the 
sembly of the International Institute of 


Rome, which I attended as one of the delegates sen 
over by the United States government. Also som 
thing of the purposes of the institute and the work 


following, 


And the week 


some 


is doing, 


to 


if nothing happen 
1 “Observations of 
After 


but 


prevent, Europea 


that 


genera 
Window.” 
dealt throughou 
to take the liberty of 

observed that 


car 
be 
articles | propose 
the that | 
ested me, without much regard for set plans or 
relationship of 


Agriculture From.a ( more 


specific matters will with; 


writin: 
inter- 


these 


about things have have 


log al 
subject matter. e 


Hard in Pork? 


Soft 


© 


IGH T Bureau o 


states are co6perating with the 
Animal Industry at Washington in an effort to 
solve the problem of soft pork. In addition t 
this codperative work, several df the states are doin 


special and independent work. 


The soft pork problem is being attacked from two 


different angles, namely, to determine the causes ot 
soft pork and to utilize the products of the soft and 
oily carcasses to the best advantage,” Says Earl He 
tetler, in charge of swine investigations. for the North 
Carolina State College Experiment Station. 

‘All of the hogs shipped from Southern territory to 
ny of the larger markets are sold ‘subject,’—that is 
before the hogs are paid for, they are killed and held 
in the coolers for thirty-six to forty-eight hours. li 
the ci 


casses from these hogs ‘chill out’ satisfactori): 
) said for 
or oily after this chillin 


them. Howeve 





the regular market price ts 
in case they are still soft 


period, a ‘dock’ of from 1 to 3 cents per pound ts madi 
depending on the location of the market and the degre: 


of softness m the carcass 
The objections given by the packers to soft an 
oily pork are that the meat is difficult to cut, is ol 


jectionable to the retail trade, will not produce firm 


lard, and shrinks excessively in the cure. 


“ at this and con- 
firmed by other experiment stations have proved cot 





=xperiments conducted station 


clusively 
€ xcessively 


that pork from peanut hogs does not shrink 
the 
in 


during curing and smoking process: 


and any section where cured hams 





jing companion, and I had some very in- 





Ss 


ifoute was north to Warnemunde, across 





from peanut-fed hogs are on the market, 


~ 





teresting experience as to the cost of °4° Ry it is readily admitted that the flavor is 
ee - ~“ - . . o 
living when one leaves the lines of travel Secret | lans |: ailing—.. Edw. Tufft superior to that in hams from hogs that 
frequented by travelers generally. Our have been fed other feeds.” 
“Aa a anne “tne anal ae The Chronicles ef the Cheerful Plowman . 
aggage, two heavy bags each, was Car- hsalinasl Yun ale ae oP ay Mr. Hostetler states that one packing 
ws o . =e : t aa vel pec im aiong with an easy-time loa . . ° 
ried from the train to the hotel, we were dee Minto wines with une bana, dak & house located in a Southern state is 
given good, clean, comfortable beds in cow, two horses, three sheep, and a moth making a specialty of peanut hams, and 
a: he ‘“ _ ——— . =e ’ voles — oe cae the ote anc e » 
a large and well furnished, old-fashioned reg tape peg ws . aoe by right and where the regular hams sell for 25 cents 
‘ . ; che se ry law, of an outht as good as a man ever : 
room, had our shoes brushed, were even pin Ste wife Wes wenled tad. with per pound, they are able to secure 40 
the usual light European breakfast of Pauleeny as well, and now she’s a beau cents per pound for these hams from 
good bread and butter and abominable ty, so snappy and swell, the neatest peanut-fed hogs. 
coffee, made drinkable by the addition sage PS tg Pte _ - AP cong ae wy Me OM 
, “1, e mia . ee say shes develop-« remarkably tine! S ye 
of hot milk, which is furnished in abun- Well suiesionts, tat actdom, Pabiecns 
dance; given a good wholesome lunch and Pete ride out in my roadster, the Wy IS well to remember that there are 
of soup, meat, potatoes, and one other nea tag ah staat aa Dies a two distinct stages in the production 
- = : P < 7 wk wit! 1 ess anc e hey ro ‘ .. Bo 
vegetable, and had .our baggage put on ok a dantar: the tec ot & 4ce< whek of the finished perker. These are the 
board again, for the magnificent sum of YR YEARS I have harbored a sort of sometimes together they go to a dance growing and the finishing periods. Dur- 
91,600 Austrian crowns each—but in good a plan for Pete and Pauleeny, our but, these things, I find, happen merely ine the first or growing period, the aim 
American money _ totaling my : “eirl’ and our “man.” You see our by chance! Say, eam you believe it? : ; cee. et: : eh 
pp g only about Pauleeny has beem with us bere since That sealawag Pete is running to dances should be to keep the pig growing rap 
$ 3 each. she was a kid im her seventeenth year, with Marjorie Treat—a blonde little posie idly, thus building a strong framework 
From Vienna we went to Prague in and Pete has been with us since, awk- with baby doll face, net worth half a on which fat may be stored later. No 
old Bohemi: “- 2 ‘ . : ward and green, he came when he too dollar on any man’s place; and that girl ff 5} id 1 . ur fatte h w 
; rap pet now k. part of the new was about seventeen. We've taught them Pauleeny we've raised as our own seems € ort _—— - made te atten the pig 
mation of Czecho-Slovakia. and from and helped them like daughter and son, madly in love with young Dennis Malone, during this period. Pork cannot be stored 
there to Berlin. From Berlin a trip was and gre — ——, for on = —. eee young Rage 2 debt to his most profitably on a short dumpy, or 
— * : ail } we've done. ney've saved in the day- pa, a plague to the neighbors, a grief a aa . 
made by auto into the larming sections time and studied at night, impreved and to his ma! Ridiculous judgment! Young weak and emaciated Summer p%- To 
near by and to the bottom of a potash developed a wonderful sight. Our Pete people are chumps! They play with the gain most rapidly, pigs must be thrifty 
_ mine near old Stassfurt. From Berlin the has beem buying a farm of his own, I’ve suit-cards and discard the trumps! and of the long rangy type, with good, 
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strong bone.— Paul F. Newell. 
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FIVE RULES FOR SUCCESS 


CO-OPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 





North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, 





IN 


Of Agriculture and Unian sue AGRICULTURE anno HOME ECONOMICS 

















B. W. KILGORE 


Every rule for SUCCESS has been 
put to the actual test in Dr. Kil- 
gore’s life. He is not stating the- 
ories. He “practices what he 
preaches” every day. 


Dr. Kilgore spent 8 years in get- 
ting a College Education. Not sat- 
isfied with his first four years, he 
took special work at other colleges 
in order to have the best possible 
training for a Successful Life. He 
“worked his way” through these 
years of training by working after 
college hours and during vacation, 
during the first few years, and after 
this, by teaching part time. 


Who can doubt that every year 
was well spent? Who can doubt 
that every year of preparation 
paid? 


Besides his many other accom- 
plishments, Dr. Kilgore has devel- 
oped and directed what is recog- 
nized as the most efficient and most 
practically helpful Agricultural 
Extension Service and Experiment 
Station in North Carolina of any 
State in the Union. 


Department of Agriculture, 
Cooperating 











lege in September. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 
RALEIGH, 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

The most useful person is the one who has the largest amount of 
useful information and who has the ability to use it. The happiest person 
is the one who performs the largest measure of unselfish service to his 
fellow man. 

In fact, a useful life and a happy life always go together. Surely, 
each of you could desire nothing better than to live such a life. 

Do you really want to make your success a certainty? If you do, 
let me urge you to keep in mind the following two great principles that 
have been the basis of the success of practically every great man and 
woman: 

1. A great or fine purpose with a right vision must dominate every 
life in order to make it stand out. 

2. A mind trained for its special line of work is just as essential 
as a high purpose—train your mind not only to get the information 
you need, but to use it. ; 

First, every successful man or woman must have a vision that is 
strong enough to withstand hardships and disappointments; Second, he, 
or she, must have the fundamental training, which is best obtained 
through a College Education. Without either, the chances of real success 
are small. 

The purpose of our colleges is to fit boys and girls for their life 
work in the profession of their choice. Each college aims to develop 
students, mentally, morally, physically and spiritually, and turn out 
well-rounded men and women, who will become leaders. ; 

Each one of you has a life to live full of possibilities you cannot 
now imagine. A College Education will enable you to do things that you 
would never have believed possible before. 

I hope every one of you who reads this letter will write to some 
or all of the colleges listed below, decide on the one you like best and 
that offers the work you are especially interested in. Then I hope you 
will make your plans to attend college this very fall of 1924, if you 
are a high school graduate. If you are not this far advanced, I hope 
you will make up your mind‘to go to college and work to that end. 

For your college life and for your life of service after graduation, 
may I suggest you remember the following two lines. They will help 
you over the rough places—not only you, but those with whom you 
come in contact. 

“It’s the line of a smile and not of a frown 
That pulls things up instead of down.” 

In conclusion, GO TO COLLEGE, WORK HARD, THINK 
STRAIGHT, KEEP YOUR VISION, and above all things SMILE, and 
SUCCESS and HAPPINESS are just around the corner. 


Sincerely, 


eb 


Director. 


June 28, 1924. 


Is a College Education worth the time and money it costs? Yes, it is not only worth it, but it is 
absolutely necessary for the boy or girl who wishes to develop his or her God-given talents and who 
wishes to live and serve so as to get the greatest satisfaction out of life. 


Make up your mind to ‘‘make the most of yourself.’’ 
writing the colleges listed below for catalogs, so as to be able to reserve a room and go to col- 
Don’t wait---write today. 


You cannot make a better start than by 








NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN, 
Greensboro, N. C., 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


MEREDITH COLLEGE (Women), 
Raleigh, N. C. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
Durham, N. C. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, 
Guilford College, N. C. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
Davidson, N. C. 

















ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF DUE WEST, 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF SOUTH 


DAVENPORT COLLEGE (Women), 
Lenoir, N. C. 


LENOIR-RHYNE COLLEGE, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Greenwood, S. C. 


FURMAN UNIVERSITY, 
Greenville, S. C. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 


Wilson, N. C. Blacksburg Va. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE (Women), 
Charlotte, N. C. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Danville, Va. 
Due West, S. C. ———— 


ANDERSON COLLEGE (Women), 


@ Anderson, S.C. 2 
Raleigh, N. C. 


CAROLINA, 
Clinton, S. C. 


(Women), 
Abingdon, Va. 


a 








LANDER COLLEGE (Women), 


RANDOLPH-MACON INSTITUTE, 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 
PEACE INSTITUTE (Women), 


STONEWALL JACKSON COLLEGE 


Co 
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The Progressive Farmer 


July Jobs on South Carolina Farms 


Midsummer No Time to Rest If First Half of Year’s Labors Are to Count 
By A. B. 


Ben Franklin said, 
breed great 


been 


HEN wise old 

‘A little neglect may 

mischief,” he must 
thinking of the disposition of farmers to 
take it easier when the sun_ shines 
bright in July. Certainly Southern 
farmers, least of all, can ill afford to 
let things go in midsummer after hav- 
ing worked hard for six months to pre- 
pare for and start Some 
of the things that make it necessary to 
keep going in heat sug- 
gested below by Clemson specialists as 


have 


good crops. 


spite of are 


reminders. 


I—Prof. Blackwell’s Crop Notes 


HE Agronomy Division of Clemson 

College advises 
cultivate cotton intensively in July, says 
Professor C. P. Blackwell, chief. Cul- 
tivation should con- 
tinue until weeds are 
completely under 
control and the 
ton is large enough 


cotton growers to 


cot- 


to shade the ground. 
This cultivation 
should be shallow at 
all times. Ii the 
cotton after 
cultivation 
not wilted 
that 


wilts 





and 1s 


Cc. P. BLACKWELL 


where it 


has not been cultivated, indicates 
cultivation is too deep. 
Another important July 


paration of land that is to be planted in 


job is pre- 


alfalfa in the fall. This land should be 
plowed thoroughly in June or July 
and should be harrowed carefully 


throughout the remainder of the season 
in order to get it in the proper condition 
for seeding the alfalfa in the fall. 

During midsummer farmers would do 
well to clean up all terraces and turn 
rows. This will greatly improve the ap- 
pearance of the fields and will also help 
to control noxious weeds and injurious 
insects. 

It is the time of the year, too, to make 
sure of a plentiful supply of forage to 
supply hay for all livestock for the fol- 
lowing year. may still be 
planted in early July. 


Cowpeas 


July is a good month to check up on 
farm records and inventories to find out 
which crops are costing most to pro- 
duce and which operations are too ex- 
pensive. It is worth a great deal to 
know what various operations cost and 
what the returns are. 


II—What the Bug Man Says 
See PARE to fight the 
J 


says J. A. Berley, assistant entomol- 
ogist, in talking about July entomology 
problems. The army worm, he reminds 
us, usually appears first in crab grass, 
vetch, and alfalfa, and then migrates 
to cotton and corn. Wherever they ap- 
pear in numbers in a forage crop, like 
cowpeas and sorghum, alfalfa, or vetch 
that is not yet ready for harvest, make 
up the following poison bran mixtures: 


army worm, 


50 pounds bran, 
1 pound lead arsenate or calcium arsenate, 
6 oranges or lemons, 

2 quarts cheap syrup of lead, 

2 gallons of water. 

Mix the above to make a soft crumbly 
mass that will sow easily and apply late 
in the afternoons or early in the morn- 
ing. It is very attractive to the worms 
when fresh, but little is eaten after the 
first day and a second application may 
be necessary. 

An effective barrier between cotton or 
corn and the infested forage fields is a 
ditch with post holes six or eight feet 
apart. After cotton or corn has become 
infested, dust with calcium arsenate as 
for cotton boll weevil. 

Fruit tree bark beetles breed in dead 
and dying wood and also in trees that 
are weakened in any way, as wholly or 
partly broken off limbs. Weakening 
from peachtree borer and San Jose scale 
also encourages bark beetles. The care- 


ful orchardist will watch his trees to 
guard against such dangers from the 
bark beetle. 

Termites, or white ants, are often 


and do serious damage to 
foundation timbers, 
partitions in buildings. When they make 


it is important to fina 


troublesome 


flooring, or wooden 


their appearance, 


their nest at once and’ destroy it and re- 
pair damage done. Painting the inside 
of conerete foundations with creosote 


will help control them. 


I]]—Livestock Notes; Sheep 


ANY native sheep, espe cially in the 

southern part of the state, are 
likely to be infested with internal para- 
sites, which sap their vitality, bringing 
them into winter in weakened condition 
and causing some to die before lambing 


time. The most harmful of these para- 
sites, according to Professor | V 
Starkey. animal husbandman, is the 


stomach worm, and while it may be con- 


trolled by drenching with copper sul- 


phate solution, it is not safe for the av- 
erage farmer to try this treatment 
Sheen « wrers 


hould therefore get in 
touch with Dr. W. K. Lewis, state veter- 
Coiumbia, S. C. 


Old ewes 


} 


should be culled out of the 


Nock Phe best way to identify the old 
ewes 18 to examine their mouths li 
their teeth are broken and far apart. it 

a stvn that they are old and should 
be culled out. Ewes which do not pro 


duce Jambs shou'd also be culled from 
the flock as thev are boarders and will 
not pay for their keep 

All buck lambs should be separated 


and put on the 


bucks of 


from the ewes market. 
Purebred the Shropshire 
Southdown breeds should be used. The 
will not’ only increase 
the amount of mutton and the quality 
of same. but will sire offspring which 
will produce more valuable fleeces. 


I1V—Sore Shoulders in Stock 


OME horses and mules have tougher 
than others, but usually 
sore shoulders are caused by something 
which could be prevented by proper 
precautions. Perhaps the most frequent 
cause is poorly fitting collars. Some- 


and 


purebred bucks 


shoulders 


times cheap collars are unevenly 
stuffed, this causing irregularities which 
give bruised shoulders. Frequently 
stock are worked too hard at first. It 
may happen that burs in the mane get 
under the collar. But if collars fit 
properly, if the animals are gradually 
accustomed to work. if the collars are 
kept removing each morning 
all accumulated filth with the back of a 
knife or a* corn 


clean by 


cob, sore shoulders 


BRYAN 


should not develop. In addition to the 
matter, stock with 


cannot do work 


humane side of the 


bad shoulders eco- 


nomi ally. 


V—For Better Market Cream 


Biwars a 
tanc the 


ce, 


prime impor- 
producing 
market cream of high quality is one of 
greater seriousness in summer than at 
other times. Hence the dairy special- 
its’ suggestions for July are confined to 
this subject. Clean production, immedi- 
ate and efficient and proper 
marketing are the three main things to 
consider, and the following specific rules 
are offered regarding each subject: 


matter of 


problem of 


cooling, 


Rules for Clean Production:— 

1. Keep the barn clean. 
Clean the before each milking. 
Wash udder before milking. 
Wash your hands before milking. 


cows 


cow’s 


nm wb 


Milk in a small-mouth pail 
6. Strain milk through a cheesecloth or 
ottot strainer 
7. Wash dairy utensils with alkali powder, 
not soap ‘ 
8 Use a brush, not rag, utensils 
9. Rinse utensils in hot water after wash- 
ing 
10. Sterilize after rinsing with live steam 
or sealding water 
Il. Protect utensils from dust and flies 
after steriliz'ng 
Rules for Cooling the Cream:— 
After cream is separated, cool imme- 


lately 

? Stir cream every 15 minutes for an hour 
iiter placing in cooling water. 

3. Never mix warm cream with cool cream. 

4. When cream of different ages is mixed, 
stir thoroughly 

>. Keep cream cool until sent to creamery. 


6. Keep temperature as near 50 degrees 
F. as possible 

7 Add fresh water to cooling tank fre 
quently 


Rules for Proper Marketing :— 
1. Ship at three times 
summer 
2. Ship in 5-gallon cans 


least per week in 


3. Ship to the nearest creamery by quick- 
est route 

4. Ship 
butterfat 


V]—Preventing Apple and Melon 
Diseases 


cream testing 30 to 40 per cent 


.* IS about time to expect to see ap- 
ple scab and when it occurs no time 
should be lost in spraying to ‘prevent 
Scab, says Dr. W. D. Moore, ex- 
occurs on 


loss. 
tension plant pathologist, 
leaves, twigs, and fruit. and it damages 
the leaf surface, retards wood growth, 
causes premature falling of fruit, pre- 
vents full development of fruit, and in- 
jures the quality of the fruit. 

The control method suggested by Dr. 
Moore is spraying with either lime- 
sulphur 1-40 or Bordeaux 4-4-50. The 
first spray should go on before blossoms 
appear, the second after petals fall, and 
then two more at three-week intervals. 
Even though the first sprays have been 








Fire Blight of Pear and Apple. 

19—Running Water in the Farm Home. 
— Wheat 

%—Strawberry Culture. 

39-Cedar Trees and Cedar Rust. 

Inoculation and Cultivation of A\l- 

falia 

07—Alialfa Experiments. 

8—Preparation of Nicotine Extracts on 
the Farm , 

Spraying and Dusting Tomatoes. 


a. Write very plainly. 


P. @.. 


in the above list. 


Name 





Valuable Bulletins Free to Virginia Readers 
FOLLOWING is a list of bulletins 


Virginia farmers this week and next:— 


Extension Bulletins 


Experiment Station Bulletins 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins, circulars, etc., as you wish, 
all you have to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of the publications 
you need most (not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the follow- 
ing and mail to Agricultural Editor, State Extension Scrvice, Blacksburg, 


Ts ef eS Oe ere 


‘ : , _ 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 

} will thank you to send me the circulars or bulletins I have checked with an X-mark 
Yours very truly, 


that will help progres- 


circulars, etc., 


47—The Home Vegetable Garden. 

48—The Home Orchard. 

68—Orchard and Garden Insects and Dis- 
eases. 

76—Twenty Dairying. 


Lessons on 


21%6—Wheat Culture 
222—Nematode Disease of Wheat 


233--Experiments with Bright Tobacco 
and Other Crops. 
236—The Apple Scab and Its Control. 














Pus ot 


/ 


omitted, a great deal of good can still 
be done by thorough spraying from 
now on. 

It would be a pity to make a good 
melon crop and then lose the melons 
and all profits by stem-end rot in tran- 
sit. A simple cheap treatment calls for 
recutting the stems at the car and ap- 
plying a good disinfectant to the freshly 
cut surface. Either a commercial paste 
may be used by directions or one may 
be made by instructions from the county 
agents. As cautions it is suggested that 
melons be cut from vines with long 
stems to allow room for recutting, that 
stems should never be broken, and that 
stem not be treated without recutting. 


VII—Requeen the Hives 


soe importance of requeening in the 
summer and the economy of buying 
new qu@ens in July and August are 
points stressed by E. S. Prevost, exten- 
sion bee specialist, who says that in 
buying queens it is usually best to buy 
untested queens from a good reliable 
queen breeder. An _ untésted queen 
stands the mail better and reaches her 
destination in better condition. 
Requeening in midsummer, when there 
is no honey flow, means no loss of 
honey, and queens are usually much 
cheaper because of less demand. Re- 
queening gets the following results :— 
1. A good layer. 


2. A good strain of 
disease. 


powers against 
3. Good honey producers 
4. Bees that are gentle to handle 


t & 


Eleven Dairy Pointers 


HE following 
helped more than one dairyman to 
get established. They are by Prof. John 


bees with resistant 


dairy pointers have 


M. Scott, of the Florida Experiment 
Station. 
1. The individual cow is the found- 


dation of dairying. 

2. The dairy is a factory and, like 
all factories, the larger the production 
of each cow the lower is the cost of 
production. 

3. Only by keeping records of pro- 
duction can the value of individual cows 
be known. 

4. The feeding of scrub cows and the 
‘scrub” feeding of good cows are two 
of the most common mistakes in dairy- 
ing. 


5. Save all heifer calves from the 
best producing cows in the herd to re 
place the unprofitable cows. 

6. Use a good sire, lest your herd 
be doomed to failure. 

7. Get rid of unprofitable cows; the 
milk scales and the Babcock tester will 
point them out. 

8. Grow plenty of feed. Feeding from 
the sack takes the biggest part of the 
profits. 
dairy of considerable size 
silo. 


9. Every 
should have a 

10. Good milk cannot be produced in 
unsanitary surroundings. 

11. Profit by the experience of oth- 
ers; have the courage to change from 
faulty methods to better ones. 


Ss fF 


AM not a farmer, but I would not, for 

many times the gost of a year’s sub- 
scription, miss the weekly visits of Dr. 
Poe and his able associates. I want to 
commend, especially, the zealous advo- 
cacy of your paper for codperative mar- 
keting of farm products. The Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association is 
solving the grave problem that has for 
50 years menaced the producer. When 
the grower receives a fair share of the 
profits from tobacco and cotton, much 
will have been done toward making our 
section of the country the best place on 
earth to live.—J. E. Webb, Cashier Peo- 
pie’s National Bank, Brookneal, Va: 


Sis a 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 








Measuring the Soul 


UCH a occasion a smile. 


The soul we 


topic may 
think of as free 


thought of as 


from 
measurements. I may be 
trying to do what the old Negro preacher 
once 
ebon audience : 





mornin’ I’se ‘gwine 
to unscrew de un- 

scrutable.” 
Can the soul be 
measured? W e1 1, 

let’s see. 

How high is the 
pam ee il soul ? The soul is 
as high as its as- 
pirations. It is an old theme, this, of 
dreams and ideals; but the only way to 


get a high soul is to reach up in ideals. 





said to his | 
“Dis 





To a minority of the world’s people 
we are indebted for the ever upward 
push of human affairs. Any man, whose 


wife or mother carries the white light of | 


the pure-souled, knows that in the | 
mounting of lofty feminine dreams, the 


destiny of the world must climb up. 
decp is the 
convictions. |] 
opinions.” The world is 
but it has a 


soul? Just as deep 


did not say “its 


low, 


as its 
cluttered up ' 
shortage of 


with opinions, 


convictions. 





opinions aplenty about | 
Phillips, and Lin- 
I used to have an 
about swearing: but my father 
held a conviction about it. 1 had 
an opinion about telling the truth: my 
mother held old-fashioned 
about it 


There 
slavery ; 
coln held convictions. 


were 
but Garrison, 


opinion 
once 


convictions 
shal- 


thank 
have 


about 
but, 
many who 
sacredness of the 
youth, and 


There are many opinions 
low morality and _ policy; 
there are still 
about the 
moral training of 


the reverence for law. 


heaven, 
convictions 
home, the 


How wide is the soul? The soul is 
just as broad as its sympathies. Sym- 
pathy is either the daughter or the sister 
I am not sure just which. 

When William of Orange died, the 
little children cried in the streets. They 
knew that he loved them. Mothers have 
the broadest natures, for the reason that 


of love, 


they love most. 

Narrowness may not be a sin, but it 
surely leads to the direst results. Teach 
a child to hate, and his heart will be 


Narrow. 
lov e 


Teach a particular church to 
and it becomes con- 
Teach a nation to exclude 
from its love everything not geograph- 
ically its own, and you will create a 
national monster. 


@ ° 
oniy its own, 


tracted. 


He, whom all men pronounce as Mas- 
ter in the realm of personal morals, was 
the widest of soul in love and sympathy. 





How long is the soul? I am not now | 
thinking of what we call the eternal life | 
or immortal life of the soul, but of its | 
How much a life does in the 
short space of a life span, I shall call 
the soul’s length. 


intensity. 


Whoever puts the most love, the high- 
and the truest convictions into 
living, has the largest soul. | 


est ideals, 
his daily 


There is no place in life—the hurrying 
city, or the open country—where the soul 
may not live its biggest self. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
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I Offer You An Opportunity To Make 


\ 100aWeek 


Yes, $100 a week. You can make as much as $5,000 a year and the work 








Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These records show you how 
our Representatives make 
large profits the first day. 
fou can easily do as well. 


$16 Profit First Day 
That’s the record of Alyse 
Leblanc, of Massachusetts. 


$32 Profit in 8 Hours 

is the result of the 
day’s work of Adolph Mon- 
toya, of New Mexico. 


$4 in One Evening 
is pretty good pay for 2 
hours’ spare time. That is 
what Samuel Miles, of 
Arkansas, made his first day. 


$13 Profit First 
Afternoon 
Jacob Myron, of Connecti- 
cut, started in the morning 
and cleared over $13 before 


evening. 

$4 an Hour 
was what Margaret La 
Roux, of Michigan, aver- 


aged her first afternoon. 


$40 in 24 Hours 
was the result of the first 
work of B. Collander, of 
Massachusetts. 


first. 








you do will be pleasant and easy. 


of Oklahoma, who made $750 in one month. 


R. L. Marshall, 
don’t have to wait. 
have to take any course 
week. 
portunity 1 


of New Jersey, 


700 Men and Women 
Wanted At Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more 
Representatives in all parts of the coun- 
try. You can be one of them, and by simply 
doing what we suggest you can maeke a net, 
clear, cold profit for yourself of anywhere from 
$50 to $100 a week with very little effort Your 
first day will bring you big money. W. A. Web- 
ster, of Virginia, made $6 in 1% hours; Dennis 
Spear, of Kansas, cleared $8.90 his first day; 
W. P. Stone, of Maine, made $24 in 4'4 hours. 
All without experience or training and you can 
do as well;-or better. 


Amazing Profits For 
Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufactur- 
ers of Zanol Products—the nationally 
advertised line of pure food products, toilet 
preparations, soaps, perfumes, household and 


who made $80 in five hours. 
You don’t have to invest any money. 
or do any studying. t 
You can begin at once to make a really 
; waiting. The money is there for you to get. Do you want it? 
Then read this ad carefully and answer it, for this offer is meant for you. 


You can do as well as H. T. Pearl, 
You can begin like 
. You 
You don’t 
You can start right in next 
big income. The op- 


laundry necessities—over 350 different kinds. 
Four million dollars worth were bought last 
year but none of these products are sold in stores, 


We sell direct from factory to customer, 
By this means we give big values for 
low prices. We have thousands 
of customers im every section of 
States: But instead of sending 


and thousands 
the United 
their orders 


direct to us we appoint a Representative in 
each locality through whom our customers 
send us their orders. 


Exclusive Territory 


We offer to assign you an exclusive ter- 


ritory and let you handle all our deal- 
ings with our customers in that territory, You 
will simply introduce our products and let the 


people know that you have become the Zanol 
Representative. The rest is easy. Our products 
are nationally advertised and well known in 


every locality. We 
16 years and 


business for 
of more than a 
or woman who 
given complete 
and everything 


have beep in 
have resources 

million dollars. The local man 
becomes our Representative is 
instructions, full equipment 

necessary for success. 


More Than a Million Dollars Made 
By Our Representatives In 8 Months 


If you want your share of these big 
rofits all you need do now is write. 
te won't believe how easy it is nor what won- 
derful profits you can make until you get started 
and the money begins to roll m 
We furnish all of our people with com- 
plete equipment for doing business. We 
furnish it free. Je tell you in detail exactly 
what to do. We make it easy for you. We 
help you in every way to get started quick and 
to make big profits without wailing or delay. 
You will be given the same proposition 
that has brought thousands of dollars in 
cash to E. S. Shelly, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Nona 
Kerns, of Mississippi ; Edgar Banville, of Mas- 
sachusetts; and dozens of others. It has en- 
abled G. C. Henry to make four times as much 
money as he ever did on a farm and G. A. 
Becker, of lowa, to earn more than he did in 
22 years in the grocery business. 


Send No Money 


_ Just send me your name and I will tell 
‘you how to get started. I will give you 












We Furnish An 
Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a 

high-grade proposition. Ve want to 
help you in every way to make large 
profits and we offer to provide a car 
without any expense to you whatever. 
Just write for our proposition. Mail 
the coupon for details of the plan that 
will give you this automobile without 
expense and from $10 to $30 a day 
in cash. 








all the details. I will show you how you can 
make $100 a week and eve:f ir your spare time 
$8 to $10 a day for a few hours’ work. [I will 
show you how you can have permanent, 
"ae sea honorable, pleasant ont fascinating 
business that will bring in a bigger income 
than you ever thought possible. It is the one 
opportunity that you have been waiting for. 
‘It is your chance to get ahead. It means 
thousands of dollats to you. And you are not 
riskmg a penny. You are not agreeing to pay 
anything ot do anything. 


So mail the coupon. Don’t wait until 
someone else gets in ahead of you. Don’ 
deiay until it is too late. Write now. 


THE AMERICAN, PRODUCTS co. 










President and General : 


Dept, 48 


Janager 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








‘ 
1 
ills, President, t 
: whe A nerica® Products Co. . 1 
: Des &5 ‘incinnati, Ohio aude 
: . nd me, without one cent he 
} Picess thot any obligation, ore of 2 3 
. lan by as 
ur new P ‘= 
' um from $50 to $100 a 
eeeeerer “7 
: asheseoooeros?” re 
4 Namo .«-++- 
' ef oer eeee 
4 Address ..-sereeeeer'** 
, EE ey een oeeeee? * 
’ rereee’** (write plainly) 








“Wonder Telescope’’..'s'secslonvay 


Tong Range “WONDER” Te'‘escope will 
ag new pleasure te your home. Will 
ab'e you to see people and objects 

niles "ae as if they were 

lose by See moon, stars, sup 
spots and peaks of highest 
nountains aS you never 
saw them before. 

Is brasshound, 
ind is equipped 

th power- 
ful lenses. 


age on delivery 


79 Fourth Avenue 
























Order one 
TODAY 
first in + ur 
natats bo yt 





le 
SEND NO MONEY 
postinan $1.75 pilus 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or money refunded, 


AMERICAN PAgeawn HOUSE, 
Dept. T-4 
ie York, N. Y. 
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BESEECH you therefore, brethren, 





by the mercies of God, that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service.—Romans 12:1. 

The earth is the Lord’s and the iul- | 
ness thereof; the world. and that | 
dwell therein.—Psaims 24:1. 
x ae mM 
AYS SAM: Make a little worry go; 
a long way.. 


they 




























YAPO Products 


e Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 


and storms. 
2 APOLLO-KrvsTonE Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets arethe most durable 
* rust-resistant sheets manufactured. 

Finmes, Roofing. Ere. Bald by weight by leading dealers. k for the 
Keystone added below regular trade 
superior for Roofing 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Putherg, Pe. 


Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 


Unequaled for Culverts, Silos, ye 
Loo 


mark. Ke: »vetone poner 5 ween te tn oe 


in Plates. Send for “Better Buil 




















ae em - on 


Send sketch or model for 
te in. nar sxe: ination. 
HE Highest 
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kilet 
references. Best results, Reametmnia assured, 
E. Coleman, 
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The Housewife's Calendar 


ONDAY, July 14.—lf you will write 

name and address on the back of 
each photograph you submit for our $50 
prize contest for the nicest farm home 
we shall appreciate 
it immensely. 

Tuesday, July 15. 
—Did you ever try 
making little pastry 
turnovers filled with 
chopped cooked 
ham or chicken in 
white sauce? They 
are delicious either 
hot or cold, at home 
or for a picnic. 

Wednesday, July 16—Due to the low 
market prices many people are turning 
their cucumbers into pickles for later 
selling. If you wish our cucumber re- 
cipes for brining and pickling which 
are appearing weekly, we shall be glad 
to mail them to you if you will send us 
a stamped, self addressed envelope. 

Thursday, July 17—Ffor the woman 
who lives on a farm 50 
weeks a year, a vacation 
trip to a city may prove 
more inspiring than just a 
change of country scenery. 

Friday, July 18.—Little children over 
a year old may safely be given 
the stewed pulp of sound ripe 
peaches, but care must be 
taken to remove skin and 
pits. Children over four may 
have the soft pulp uncooked. 

Saturday, July 19—No woman in a 
crisp dotted Swiss or immaculate voile 
is unfashionably clad for any summer 
occasion, except traveling. 

Sunday, July 20.—The question, “What 
is old age?” was asked not long ago of 
a prominent French physician. His an- 
swer was “cumulative fatigue.” Sun- 
day was given partly to defer this. 





MRS. HUTT 








New Canning Time-tables Is- 


sued by Government 


TUDIES made in recent years in con- 

nection with the canning of, certain 
fruits and vegetables have shown that it 
takes a much longer time than was 
formerly supposed for heat to penetrate 
a jar or a can, and for the material at 
the center to reach the temperature of 
the canner. 

“Hot pack” canning is therefore rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in order to decrease 
the time for heating the entire contents 
of the jar or the can to the tempera- 
ture of the canner. This means a short 
precooking of the fruits and vegetables 
to be used, after which the material is 
filled into jars as hot as_ possible. 
This precooking also shrinks the prod- 
ucts, and no food value is lost if the hot 
liquor that has cooked out is used, in- 
stead of hot water, to fill the jars. 

New time-tables, “Time-tables for 
Home Canning of Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles” based on the most reliable facts 
the department has been able to obtain 
at present, have been issued as Miscel- 
laneous Circular 24, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. All should 
send for a copy of this circular. [n gen- 
eral directions accompanying the time- 
tables, it is recommended that the pres- 
sure canner be used for all vegetables 
except tomatoes. The water-bath canner 
—and by this is meant any covered ves- 
sel of sufficient depth for the jars or 
cans to be completely immersed while 
processing, and equipped with a rack 
or false bottom—may be used for fruits 
and tomatoes. 


= It is possible to pack directly into the 


jars or. cans such~-fruits as apples, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, gooséber- 





ries and plums, and also tomatoes, Even 
in this case the jars or cans should be 
filled up with hot syrup or juice. The 
processing period for these materials 
packed is 20 minutes, whereas it is only 
five minutes when they are packed hot. 

The time periods given in the new 
tables are based on the use of quart 
glass jars. The housekeeper is also told 
how to adapt the processing time to pint 
glass jars and tin cans. The method of 
treatment before processing is stated in 
every case. When the material may be 
packed either hot or cold, both process- 
ing periods are given 


Cucumber Pickles 


PICED Cucumber Pickles.—Seventy-two cu- 


cumbers about 7 inches long, 2 quarts 


sliced onions, 2% ounces turmeric, 4% ounce 
unground mace, % ounce unground cloves, 
3 ounces ground mustard, 3 ounces white 
mustard seed, 3% ounces celery seed, 4 
pounds sugar. 

Tie mace and cloves loosely in muslin bag 
and drop in enough vinegar to cover pickles. 
Boil for half an hour. Add turmeric, black 
pepper, mustafd, and celery seed and sugar. 
Let this come to a boil and add pickles, 
which have been prepared as follows: 

To prepare pickles, remove cucumbers from 
brine in which they have been kept for two 
months as in recipe last week for cucumber 
pickle, soak over night in plenty of cold 
water, drain, and cut in cross slices three 
fourths inch thick. 

Slice onions, scald with boiling brine, drop 
in cold water for a minute, remove. Chop 
peppers from which all seed have been re- 
moved. Mix and boil all for 15 minutes. 
Do not allow it to boil long enough to 
soften cucumbers. Let spice bag remain in 
large jar with pickles for three days before 
removing. 


Pack these pickles after two months in 
glass jars. 


Unripe Cucumber Pickles; Crisp Sour 
Gherkins.—Be careful not to bruise or mar 
the cucumbers. Do not wash or scrub them 
as that will tend to bruise them. Select 
100 small, prickly cucumbers of uniform size 
and cover them with cold water. By meas- 
uring the cold water needed for covering 
the pickles at this stage, the amount needed 
for brine later on is easily determined. Let 
stand one hour, then lift the cucumbers out 
in order not to disturb any settling of sand 
or dirt, and turn them into a large crock. 
Add one cup salt to sufficient boiling wa- 
ter to cover the cucumbers and pour this 
over them. Cover the crock closely and let 
it stand for two days. After this drain, re- 
jecting those that may be imperfect or soft, 
and pack them in a clean crock. Then cover 
them with the following solution, which 
should be hot but not boiling: Take enough 
vinegar to cover the gherkins, add 4 chop- 
ped green peppers, % cup salt, 12 whole all- 
spice, 12 peppercorns, 3 cinnamon sticks, 3 
blades mace, 1 ounce mustard seed, 2 bay 
leaves, and 1 good sized onion, diced. Make 
the mixture thoroughly hot, just under the 
boiling point, and pour it over the gherkins. 
These may be sealed in jars and kept un- 
sealed in crocks. Do not use until six to 
eight weeks after making. They are even 
better if left for a longer time before using 


Quick Method, Fancy Product Gherkins.— 
Gather cucumbers while crisp with dew, wash 
being careful not to break the little black 
thorns. Soak in brine until next morning, 
using | cup salt to 1 gallon of water. Drain, 
rinse. Soak in fresh water 1 hour. Drain, 
soak in lime water 30 minutes, using | ta- 
blespoon lime to a quart of water. Drain, 
rinse well, cover with boiling water and let 
them stand 5 minutes. Drain, wipe dry, 
pack in jars, fill half full of vinegar and 
finish Alling with water. Close jar and let 
stand until next morning. Remove a measur- 
ing cup of the liquid and replace it with a 


measuring cup of vinegar. 


Drain off all vinegar from the cucumbers, 
measure, and to each quart add 2 cups su- 
gar, stir until dissolved, add a spice bag 
containing Ll tablespoon each of whole cloves, 
allspice, cinnamon bark and 1 teaspoon each 
of ground ginger and grated nutmeg. Boil 
five minutes, remove spice bag, pour in 
jars of cucumbers, process each jar 15 min- 
utes. Seal. 


Gherkins, Another Method.—Wipe 4 quarts 
unripe cucumbers. Put in stone jar and 
add 1 cup salt dissolved in 2 quarts boiling 
water and let stand three days. Drain cu- 
cumbers from brine, bring brine to boiling 
point, pour over cucumbers and again let 
stand three days; repeat. Drain, wipe cu- 
cumbers, and pour over 1 gallon boiling wa- 
ter in which 1 tablespoon alum has been 
dissolved. Let stand 6 hours, then drain 
from alum water. Cook cucumbers 10 min- 
utes, a few at a time, in % the following 
mixture heated to the boiling point and 
boiled 10 minutes: 


— 


_than.you do because. of your weakness. 





One gallon vinegar. 4 red peppers, 2 sticks 
cinnamon, 2 tablespoons allspice berries, 2 
tablespoons cloves. Strain liquor over 
pickles, which have been put in a stone jar. 
Allow to stand a few weeks before bottling. 

Tiny Gherkins, Another Way.—Select 100 
very small prickly cucumbers or gherkins, 
of uniform size, and cover them with cold 
water. In an hour drain and dry each one 
with a soft cloth and turn them into a 
large crock. Add 1 cup salt to sufficient 
boiling water to cover the cucumbers and 
pour this over them. Cover the crock close- 
ly and let stand two days. After this, drain 
and wash the cucumbers in cold water, wipe 
each one, rejecting those that may be im 
perfect or soft, and pack them in a clean, 
dry crock, Heat 1 quart cider vinegar 
with % cup brown sugar until it boils, skim 
and add % cup fresh horseradish slivers, 1 
red pepper and 2 small shredded green pep- 
pers, “% cup nasturtium seeds, % ounce cel- 
ery seeds, 4% ounce stick cinnamon, Z ounces 
white and brown mustard seed, 1 teaspoon 
alum broken in small bits, % a small onion 
sliced, 12 cloves, and a small blade of mace. 
When this is boiling, strain and pour it 
into the crock, stirring the cucumbers from 
the bottom. Cover closely and let it stand 
for a weck, then reheat the liquid, pack 
the pickles in glass jars, fill with hot vin- 
egar, and seal the jars. They will be ready 
for use in six weeks. If the flavor of tar- 
ragon vinegar is liked, use one-half tarragon 
and one-half cider vinegar. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


What Has Helped Me Most in 
The Progressive Farmer 


HAVE been interested in many sub- 

jects of the recent issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. First, I was especially 
interested in the May 31 number be- 
cause it stressed canning and gave so 
many interesting suggestions and hints 
for canning vegetables and fruits. As 
the canning season is now at hand I 
think the recipes and suggestions of 
this issue will be found very helpful 
during the next few months. 











I like the farm women’s section of 
The Progressive Farmer because it con- 
tains so many good recipes and house- 
hold hints. I enjoy reading letters from 
farm women telling their experiences in 
housekeeping. 


Of course I read some of the sug- 
gestions concerning farming but think 
these are more interesting for men. I 
believe that if farmers would take the 
advice given in The Progressive Farmer 
a greater success could be made of farm- 
ing. 

Certainly I have watched with much 
interest the prize subjects and am anx- 
ious for the letters to appear each time. 
I think that all who try for the prizes do 
not lose, even though they do not win 
the prize, because there is so much 
more interest in watching for the letters 
if one has written on the subjects. 


I am interested also in the poultry de- 
partment. 


I like the nature poems and especially 
enjoyed the story K. 


I think if all readers would take the 
advice of The Progressive Farmer and 
ilso keep the back numbers for future 
reference the farm home would be 
made better in many ways. 


MRS. B. H. 
| TEENS AND TWENTIES 
My Worst Personal Fault 


M* MOST pronounced fault and the 
one I try hardest to overcome, is 
giving way to my temper. Whenever I 
give way to my temper [ say many 
things for which I am sorry afterwards 
but which cannot be unsaid then because 
someone has been wounded and only 
my uncontrolled temper is to blame. The 
worst thing about temper is that some- 
one else has to suffer as much or more 

















I try to avoid any chance of my cet 
ting angry and losing my temper; and 
when the chance does arrive I try not 
to take any part and get away as 
quickly as possible. I hate to be a cow- 
ard and run, but think it is the best policy 
until I can get a strong enough hold on 
tongue and temper to stand up and take 
some things without letting my temper 
get the best of me and make my life 
miserable. e 3, 





THE LITTLEST FOLKS 











Spelling 


IS not the style to learn to spell 

when you learn to read. You say 
“ah” and “oo” and make other strange 
sounds. Yet educators have found it 
best and it is for us to help and not to 
decry. If one is to write, however, 
one must spell, and many a child can be 
helped at home in this. 

Last week I was in a home where the 
mother sang to her ten year old girl, 
“Oh where and Oh, where is the p-a-n? 
Oh, where and Oh, where can it be?” to 
the tune of “Where, Oh, where has my 
little dog gone?” 

The six year old girl replied instead 
of the daughter whom she had address- 
ed, “I think Freddy took it to feed the 
c-a-t.” 

Everyone laughed and then the moth- 
er said, “I used to spell to keep the lit- 
tle ones from knowing what I was say- 
ing but they soon learned to discover 
my secret and I discovered it -a fine 
means of teaching them to spell. Of- 
ten we hold fine conversations as we 
wash the dishes, singing and _ spelling 
every noun. 


THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 














The Oatmeal Poultice 
AN OATMEAL poultice will very of- 

ten take brown marks off the neck 
when everything else has failed. 

To apply the poultice you must allow 
yourself plenty of time for the treat- 
ment. Put a cup of oatmeal to soak in 
boiling water for two hours, then re- 
heat the oatmeal and add a dessert- 
spoonful of almond oil and a teaspoon- 
ful of borax. , 

While the poultice is warm lay on a 
piece of soft muslin, bind it round the 
neck and keep it there for two hours 
Then wash the neck with soft, tepid 
water, and afterward with equal parts 
of water and alcohol and dry carefully 
If the weather be cold it is best to do 
this just before bedtime, as the neck 
is sensitive to cold directly after. At 
any rate, do not venture out of doors 
immediately aftcr the treament. 





A GAME TO PLAY | 








Clothes Hanging Race 


N THE clothes hanging race, the 

teams stand in relay formation, the 
players working in couples. The first 
couple in each team starts, on the signal, 
with a suitcase filled with old clothes of 
all descriptions. (All suitcases must con- 
tain the same number of similar gar- 
ments). They run to a point where the 
line has been erected, and then to- 
gether hang out all the clothes in their 
suitcase. They then run back to the 
start, give the suitcase to the next cou- 
ple, who go and take the clothes from 
the line. This continues until all the 
couples have run. As each couple comes 
back, the two players go to the end of 
their line, and the next couple moves up 
to the starting line. This is a fine game 
for a picnic or outing, as well as’ in- 
doors ' 
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tcAdaress letters io “Uncle PE’ care of The Progressive Farmer 








Have You Made Your Vaca~ 
tion Plans? 

EAR Boys and Girls :— 

In 
about 
and automobiles. 

“W he r¢ 

“Down to for 
club encampment,” one of 


days ago, | saw 


in trucks 


traveling a few 


50 boys and girls riding 


asked. 
annual 


you going?” | 


the 


are 
our 
the boys re- 


river 


plied. “We expect to spend two weeks 
there. We have our tents, cots, and a 
supply of good things to eat, and we 
are carrying our fishing poles, bathing 
suits, and baseball and tennis outfits. 
Our county agents have arranged for 
several persons from the state agricul- 


tural college to tell us many interesting 
things about growing crops and animals, 
We are going to have a happy time, as 
this is our vacation.” 

In 
the agricultural 
school have 


found that 
the high 
the lead- 
Under 


agri- 


another community | 
students 
planned a tour 
livestock farms of the 
supervision of the teacher ot 
culture, the boys will make the trip in 


in 
of 
state. 


ing 


th 
the 


automobiles, cook their meals on the 
road, and sleep in tents. This same group 
of boys spent two weeks last summer 
visiting the best crop farms of the 
ate. “This trip meant more to us 
than two months of study in the class- 
rooms,” said one of the boys when he 


back. 

The boys and girls in these communi- 
ties have already planned their vacation 
trips. After seeing how interested they 
were and realizing how much fun they 
would have, I thought how wonderful 
it would be if every farm ‘boy and girl 


got 


would take such a vacation this sum- 
mer. 

[f you are not able to attend a club 
encampment or make a tour like the 
boys and girls I have mentioned, there 


re many other ways of spending your 


vacation. The short course for club 
workers which will be held at your 
tate agricultural college sometime dur- 


ing the summer provides an interesting 
and pleasant trip. 

When making your vacation plans, 
don’t forget your mothers and fathers. 
Be sure to that they have at least 

few days away from home. If it 
not convenient for the whole family to 
away from home at the same time. 
you can look after the farm and home 
while your mothers and fathers take a 
trip or go on a visit to friends or rela- 


UNCLE ‘P. F. 


A “Talent Club” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HE Ladies’ Aid Society of our little 

country church organized a “Talent 
Club” of 10 boys and girls of the Sun- 
day school. A dollar was given to each 
of the five boys and five girls to be 
used as a talent. One member bought 
Sweet potato plants and fertilizer and 
raised sweet potatoes. Another did like- 
wise with tomatoes. ._One bought white 
peas and planted them in cotton skips. 
Some of the members bought a hen and 
setting of eggs and raised frying chick- 
ens. I bought a peck of Spanish pea- 
nuts and 40 pounds of 8-3-0 fertilizer 
with my dollar. Father gave me room 


see 


1s 


lives, 


for four 200-foot rows in his water- 
melon patch. Last fal? I harvested five 
bushels of peanuts and sold them for 


$2.50 a bushel at a nearby curb market. 

This money together with what the 
others made is to be used in building a 
new churchh JQHN «-McKINNEY. 

Pickens County, S. C. 

Editor's Note—What a nice way for 
young folks—old folks too for that mat- 
ter—to cooperate. One of our little 
girl friends writes that she and her 
mother have made nearly $15 selling 
Strau berry plants to help put a new,coat 


, Wad 
d that all th 


have 


mrch an 
! 7 I 
the church 


00, 


Her Motto Is “Work to Win” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a farm girl 16 years old and a 

senior in high = school. During the 
three months of my vacation from 
school, I am on the farm, always very 
busv. as I belong to the poultry, can- 
ning, and gardening clubs. 

At the Interstate Fair held in Chat 
tanooga | put on an exhibit as a club 


girl and won the trip to Chicago to the 
Stock Show with all 
expenses paid. I won $10 ex- 
hibit, $75 for the trip, $4 on my record 
book, a total of this, the 
net profit from my chickens was $28.75. 


International Live 


on my 
S89. sesides 
| love club work. 

While carrying on this work for four 
ars I have been away from home in 
high school. I have a brother two years 
etting through 
rooms, do our 
and 


ve 
older than I, and we 
school cheaply, as we ren 
cooking and housekeeping, 
comes farm. 


are g 
t 


own 


what we eat from the 


I also 
school 


from. the 
improve- 
have 


gold medal 
the 


year in 


won a 
for 
during the 
that it takes work to accomplish 
My motto is “Work to Win.” 

GLADYS COOPER. 
Bradley County, Tenn. 


high greatest 
ment 
found 


anything. 


music. | 


I dito» "s Note. —You evide ntly ke ep 
your motto constantly in mind, too, 
iundging from the results you have ac- 
complished. It does take cheerful, wil- 
ling work to accomplish nearly every- 
ij ! } ] 

Aug Worl TAs LTE 


Brightening Up a Room 


I THINK club work is something each 
and every boy and girl should be in 
I have been in club work only one year, 
hut | expect to be in for four vears. 
Last year | was a member of the home 
improvement and poultry clubs. 


The room I improved was a north- 
west room. The paper was worn and 
faded. The washstand, dresser, bed, 
piano, center table, and were ol 


chairs 


oak, and the paint was nearly worn off. 


| varnished all of them, painted the 
floor a drab color, the ceiling cream 
and woodwork grey. | papered the wall 
made some curtains, and turned the 
shade Ss up ide down | also made bed 
spread, pillow cases, nd scaris To! 
piano, washstand, and dresser of Indian 
head and put my initials on them and 
French knots around the ‘edges. I got 
a scholarship for the improvement 1n 
this room. 

Our club has been a success so ta 
There are only eight members in it. 


We had a box supper and cleared $34.50 
and took $15 of to 


We-also bought a set of reference books 


this buy a machine 


for our library, but shall have to give a 
pie supper to finish paying for them. 
We have only 60 pupils in our school. 
EDITH CONWAY (Age 14). 
Brazos County, Texas 
Editor's Note—So much more time 
has been spent by club members in 
growing and raising things than in 


making the home comfortable and beau- 
tiful that we 


kidith’s letter 
Club Work and Home Work 
many of 


| writing to The 
and telling their success at club work, | 
will tell mine. 


are mighty glad to publish 


SEE so 


the boys and girls 


Progressive Farmer 


First, I am 15 years old and in the 
ninth grade. I have been in club work 
four years and like it fine. The first 


year | only joined the canning club and 
The next year I added poul 
st and won $12.75 in 


won $5.50. 
try to my li 
The next year I joined three more clubs 


prizes 


and won $21.75 and a trip to the State 
Fair. This year | hope to do better 

Like Annie Laurie MeNeill, I didn’t 
know soda from salt in the kitchen un- 
til four years ago. My mother was sick 
for two months and I] had to cook for 
five, so believe me, | learned to cook! 

VESTA IRWIN 

Marshall County, Okla 

Editor’s Note—If I was a girl I would 
want to do just what Vesta did—z ji at 
club work and be useful to ithe dear 
mes at home 





Our Pattern 


la _ at * | 


1923—Becoming Style.—Cut in sizes %, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust meas 
ure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 40 
inch material with % yard 24-inch 
contrasting color. 

2143—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 3 yards 
%6-inch material with % yard 24- 
inch contrasting color. 

2876—This dress can be made in an hour. 
—The accompanying diagram will 
convince you of the simple con- 


or coin (coin preferred). 
styles, embroidery desi 








Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
i The spring and summer book of fashions contains over 300: 
s, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. -Price 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. P 


oa 


| 


Cut 
14 years. 
40-inch 


in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
Size 8 requires 
material. 


struction. 


and 
yards 


1862—Dress for the Plump Woman.—Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size % re- | 
quires 5 yards #-inch material with 
4% yard 20-inch contrasting color. | 
2097—Youthful Bouffant Style—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 4%, 38, #, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards 40-inch material. 
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melts 


like a snowflake! 


For canning, pickling or putting down 
kraut, this salt assures an even cure—and 
the kraut retains its natural white color. 
No waste; no undercure; no spoilage. 
Send for booklet,‘‘New Truth About Salt.” 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 21, AKRON, OHIO 
Chicago - Boston - Buffalo 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 






Special Farmers 


“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 

















Strange Discovery 


Wipes Out Flies 









Dust of An Asiatic Flower Fanned in Air 
Is Quick Death to All Insect Pests. 
| Odorless and Not a Poison. 
It i now easy to rid the | ‘ outbuilding 
live W a! IM | ari other ob 
x ea r ta The 
t f 1 ’ plas mported from 
he iti Asia | fanned in 
by t espiratory (breath 
) ne sure tupe 
acti {t is odorless 
and miess to humans 
me re ‘ animals it 
apo r stains 
= <> KILL ALL 
Ai SX INSECT 
MOSQUITOES. PESTS 





POULTRY LICE 


ie 
FLEAS 











ROACHES 
GED Bins 
The only ife, @mnitary method of killing all tnserct 
pos Ss Sing fan it in th tir or on animals 
boon , isewives, farmers dairymen and store 
kee 5 awially valuable t jiries, as it ena 
bles i rd to eat and leep in peace with rec 
ords of increased yiik yields of 15 to 20 per cent 
re ts gram in “storage from weevil and all in- 
eet 
SENT NOW ON FREE TRIAL 

Send no money Write today—a card will do, to 
Imperial Laboratories, 4361 Coca Cola Building 
Kansas City Missevuri and you will receive two 
recular full size $1.00 cans of this strange new 
powder g it with the distinet understanding that 
if it does not rid your house barn and livestock 
we ftle 1 other insect pests, easily and = quickly 
|} ever he special introductory price of only one «de 
} lar which you pa the postman plus postage, when 
| this gular $2.00 quantity of Imperial Insect Pow 
| der arrives, will be refunded You do not risk a 
ent End the deadly fly menace now 





We Pay $6 a Day 


Take orders for guaranteed ho- 
siery for men and women. All 
styles and colors. Written guar- 
antee with each pair to wear and 
give satisfaction or. new hose free. 
STEADY DAILY INCOME 

Full or spare time. No experience 
necessary. No capital needed. Low 
priced. Our silk hose lead. Take orders 
for six to ten pairs a day. Repeat 
orders increase every month. Prompt 
delivery guaranteed. Fora steady, year 
round b :siness there is nothing better 
than this line. Write for samples. 


JENNINGS MFG, CO,, Hose E45 Dayton,Ohio 


“I Want You” 


MEN —WOMEN 18 UP 


$1140 to $3000 a Year 


Hundreds VU. S. Govern- 

ment jobs now obtain- 

able. Steady work. Expe- 
> sarE@ rience unnecessary. Com- 

mon education sufficient. Write today sure 

for free list of positions. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N25!1, Rochester, N. Y. 
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To Lys 


to Horses 


OOD TREATMENT insures 


good returns. No horse or mule 
cando his best work with sore shoul- 
ders. That is why TAPATCO 
Stuffed Collar Pads are a splendid 
investment. These well-made, long-lasting pads protect 
shoulders against Galls, Chafes and Bruises. 







































ORS 
COLLAR PADS 


Patented Hook Attachment 


Wire ~—_ and Felt Washer securely attach 
Hook te to ‘ay Used only on TAPATCO. 
d this . 


Pat. inU.8. We also manufacture a complete line of Riding 





Dec. 1, 1918 Saddle Pads and both Padded and Burlap 
oye Lined Back Bands. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & 
Textile Company 
Greenfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch 


<T Y¥ 
Chatham, Ontario Posty Two Yeare 


(3) Making Pads 














THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“Merit the Measure of Success’’ 


This well known school for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 
increasing patronage in recent years. There =" as Feasts Discrimi- 
nating patrons from nine states say that it SAFE SCHOOL 
OF HIGH STANDARDS AND THOROU GH INSTRU CTION, It 
develops the whole man—head, hand, and _ heart. Expenses 
$275 Boarding 
Pennsyl- 
Address 











all modern conveniences. 
students limited to Patronage area extends from 
vania to Florida Ilustrated Catalog Sent on Request. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal 


New ENO , Wie 




















Your 
Education? 


Use care in selecting your next 








eMoney 








With our inex- 

pensive sorera: Cy GREREBERR 
ment approved 

intomat @t Home 
money, at many 


method, you can 
times over the raw market price, every fruit and 





, ° : vegetable on your place that otherwise would rot or 
school. <A practical bookkeeping, fe to waste, besides having more and better foods 
. “a r your own tab Y ] 
shorthand or banking course at FA fy bay at = good peice nd a ste ae = 
‘4 Tk 3 7 . . his will enable you to buy so many things you have 
KING’S will place-you on the eens waa fe 


. ~~. or to lay up money for the ‘ 
highway of success. Tuition rates day.”” Write at once for full and 


7. free information, and start this year 
and living expenses moderate; to turning your garden and orchard 
enroll any time; send for catalog. 


waste into good money. We — 


me: free. Vicginw C Can Co., P 
E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 














p@ r 30 days trial on approval. 


Choise "of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
of famous Ranger —— Express 


i2™ at ths toPay : Prices 
save the amall monthly nod ira aly 












Tires omic Wile orremane om hate 


Mead‘ Dept. yele Company Bas \ 
‘4124 In ONE MONTH 






















Better Than Meat Scraps for Poultry— 
Better Than Tankage for Hogs. 

Let us ship direct to you this finely ground 
and sifted fish meal. Rich in protein and 
mineral elements as well. Many competi- 





J. R. Moore of Pennsyl- 
vania made that. Hun- 
dreds are making for- 


























JONES BROS., - Petersburg, Virgi 


——— 








THE E. C. HARLEY COMPANY, Dept. 67. cer. 


tive tests show advantage of fish meal AGENTS tunes with the “Harley” 
over tankage and meat scrap. Write or wi wire for ex-}| line of Pure Food Prod- 
Will ship in 100 lb. sacks in an - | | | clasive territory. ae ucts, Toilet Preparations, 
tity desired Write for prices and book of i > FREE’ FORD Stome Remedies and oth: 
Seeing ems a} otter, no contest. the fastest selling ine. in 








The Progressive Farmer 


Experiences With Clovers 


Essentials of Success in Grow- 
ing Alfalfa 


($10 Prize Letter) 


ONG experience in growing alfalfa 
has proved that a few acres in al- 
falfa will provide enough hay for the 


average farm, and if there is a surplus 
there is always a ready market at good 


prices.. Our first experience was with 
one acre of alfalfa some 30-odd years 
ago. The second year this one acre 


kept three horses in Jong feed or hay 
from May 1 to October 15 and some to 
sell to outsiders. It was seeded the lat- 
ter part of August. 


We find alfalfa the best kind of hay 
and such a large quantity can be grown 
per acre or in a single season. We cut 
it five times every season from April 
to October, securing from 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds of cured hay per acre. 


1. You must select fertile, well drain- 
ed land for alfalfa. It is useless to sow 
on wet, soggy land. If you are going 
to seed omy an acre or two, 
have it near the barn, as this will les- 
sen the expense of harvesting and hous- 
ing. 

2. We find that it pays to begin at 
least 12 months before the 
seeded to get the land in proper condi- 
tion. It pays to grow cowpeas or a 
cultivated crop preceding the seeding of 
the alfalfa. The cultivated crops have 
a great tendency to help destroy the 
weeds and grass. Fall seeding is best. 
We have tried both fall and spring. 
that a_ well-prepared 
seedbed is essential. If the land is not 
fairly fertile, apply from two to three 
tons of finely prepared stable manure 
per acre, then break the land deep in 
spring or early summer. It should then 
be disked and harrowed every 15 days 
up to time of seeding which is any time 
from the middle of August to Septem- 
ber 15. The earlier the better. 

4. If alfalfa has never been grown. on 
the land, the land should be inoculated. 
This can be done by taking the soil from 
an old alfalfa field and spreading it at 
the rate of 300 to 400 pounds per acre. 

5. When you get the land in order to 
receivé the seed, apply lime at the rate 
of 1,500 pounds per acre (broadcast). In 
this way it will get thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. It is useless to seed al- 
falfa without a liberal supply of lime, 
as I have tried it. I sow about 30 
pounds of seed per acre. The seed is 


3. Remember 


gotten in with a pea weeder or hay 
rake, running across the patch both 
ways. It is best to run a roller over 


the land to compact the soil, especially, 
if it doesn’t look likely to rain. 


WM. H. H. 
Prince George County, Va. 
Vetch and Rye a Good Com- 


bination 
($5 Prize Letter) . 

FIND that vetch grow almost 

anywhere except on wet, seepy land, 
and I consider it one of the best soil 
builders that we havé. It is as good as 
peas or rye. The best way to sow for 
building up worn-out land is to sow in 
the fall from September 15 to October 
1, and mix it with rye as it is a trailing 
plant and requires something to run on 
so it will make the best growth. 

If sowed early you can graze it by 
December 1 until April 3, then remove 
your stock and it will reseed itself. 


will 


it is best to. 


alfalfa is, 


You can turn under the vines and sow 
to cowpeas or soybeans and turn them 
under the following fall and sow in oats 
and you will have oats and vetch to mow 
which makes the best of feed. I have 
tried this rotation and it has proved 
good for me. 

As to clover, I have just finished cut- 
ting as good a crop of clover as I ever 
over two tons to the acre. If clover 
(red clover) fails to grow, mix it with 
alsike clover and manure your land and 
you will never fail to get a stand when 
land has been well cultivated. A 


Saw, 


your 

few years ago I sowed a plat of land to 
Mammoth Red clover. The land had 
been in wheat followed by peas, the 


peas turned under and well disked and a 
good coat of manure spread on. The 
land was then given another good disk- 
which I 


ing and sowed to clover cut 
three times the first year with a yield of 
1% tons to the acre at each time of 
mowing. 

I think every farmer should sow 
some clover every year and have it 
growing on the farm at all times. 
Clover is a good soil builder, makes 


good feed, good calves, pigs, and lambs. 
W. D. WILBANKS. 


Murray County, Ga. 


Why I Am a Red Clover Fiend 


($3 Prize Letter) 


AM a red clover fiend for more rea- 

sons than one. 

First, I grow it as a hay crop. Noth- 
ing except alfalfa equals it for forage 
Well cured clover hay is relished by all 
livestock the year round and when put 
on market it brings top price. 

Second, as a soil improver there is 
nothing except well rotted manure its 
equal. I try to have clover every year 
on at least a third of my land in culti- 
vation as it keeps the soil in a higher 
state of cultivation. It makes thin land 
better and rich land richer. 

I am a strong believer in cutting the 
first crop for hay and turning the 
second crop under green as a green 
manure crop and by so doing I see my 
soil getting richer each year. It looks 
like losing money to turn under second 
crop, but we are not, as the following 
crop of corn makes a yield that will 
more than pay the loss of seed turned 
under. You can follow the corn with 
oats or wheat and have a perfect stand 
of clover come in it. 


I sow clover in oats as a nurse crop 
early in spring on a well fixed seedbed 
that has been firmed by a roller or drag. 
T am a strong believer in inoculation for 
clover seed. I inoculate my seed every 
year with inoculation purchased from a 
reliable seed company, and its cost is so 
little that any farmer can afford to try 
it. It seems to stimulate the little plants 
to better growth, makes bigger or bet- 
ter yields of hay, draws more nitrogen 
from the air to enrich the soil and a dol- 
lar for a bushel size is very small com- 
pared to what you get in return. 

If we don’t sow clover and legumes, 
what are our future farmers going to 
make a living on? Our soil is fast de- 
parting, and very few farmers are try- 
ing to build up their soil to any extent. 
There is a very small per cent of virgin 
soil left and it is up to us farmers to 
use legumes and livestock in our rota- 
tion for better soil and better crops. 
Sow clover every year and turn part of 
it under and watch the results the fol- 
lowing year. A. A. HOWELL 


Sumner County, Tenn. 





No letter must be over 300 words 
so. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS. 
Together.” 


say 


With My Ballot.” First prize, $5. 
Progressive Farmer. 


in Other ‘Homes That 


letters by July 15 to Mrs Huft, | 








Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters 
long. 


—“‘How Renters and 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5; 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“Some Things I Am Trying to Accomplish 
Mail letters by f 


SUBJECTS FOR ro AND TWENTIES. 
Wish I Could Put in My 
care, of The. Progressive _Farmer,., 


printed. 
If you wish your name withheld, 


Landowners May Best Work 
third prize, $3. Mail letters by July 15. 
uly 15 to Mrs. Hutt, care of The 
— “What Conveniences I Have Seen 
Home." First’ prize,’ $3. - Mail 


Thible . as 


























July 12, 1924 


The Bugville News, June 28 


: Mrs. Sweet Potato Weevil Is Raising a Large Family 
By JIMMY TREEHOPPER 


(Our Enterprising 


ESTERDAY afternoon I was knock- 
ing around, few news 
items here and There has 
lately, 
for 


getting a 
there. 
Bugville 
to hustle much 
So I had 
lain down the 
shade of a sweet po- 
tato leaf rest. 
Just as I was dozing 


been so much doing in 
haven't 


that I had 


stories. 


for a 





off into a nap, one 

of the lady inhabi 

tants of Bugville 

came hurrying - out 

. of a crack in the 
JIMMY TREEHOPPER 

ground and _ started 


up a sweet potato stem. She had blue 
wing covers, and wore a red waist 
“Good evening, Miss Aphasia,” 1 be- 
gan. And then I saw my mistake. “O, 
I beg your pardon, Mrs. Sweet’ Potato 
Weevil. You looked so much like Miss 
Ant that I really took you for her. It’s 
been so long since I saw you that | didn't 
recognize you at first. Where have you 
been since that bug dance last fall?” 
“Oh, during the winter, you 
Why the next day after that 
those farmer men came and hauled our 
sweet potatoes to the bin, and us with 
them. And such a time as we've had! 
It was a little chilly there when winter 
came, but still warm enough for the ba- 


mean? 
dance, 


bies to grow. And some new little fel- 
lows hatched out besides.” 

“But we’ve had the best time this 
spring,” she continued. ‘The other folks 


that didn’t get to the bin last fall had 


Danger: The Housefly 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


F ALL the insects, winged or other- 


wise, known to the people of the 
United States, the fly is the one most 

frequently found. 
The habit of the 


fly as to eating seems 
to be gluttonous, and 
and any variety of 
food seems to delight 
it. Clean milk or 
the garbage pail, the 
custard pie or the 
filth of the privy, 
seem to give him 
equal joy. The fly 
seems to have a keen sense of smell, but 
cares not if the odor is good or bad. In 
times past, flies were found in every 
kitchen, and even now, they are found 
in cheap, unkept eating places, and in the 
kitchens of the careless and ignorant. It 
is a pity that cheapness and filth are so 
often twins. The fellow who is not able 
to pay for fine food. should have clean 
food at least. , 





DR. REGISTER 


There is no one thing by which you 
can judge the intelligence of people, as 
to sanitation, better than by the quantity 
of flies in the house. Flies are a true 
barometer of the cleanliness of the home, 
restaurant, or hotel. Where flies are 
found in large quantities we know some- 
thing is radically wrong. 

It has been estimated by entomolo- 
gists that one female fly that has gone 


through the winter, lays 120 eggs on 
April 15, and by September 10 her 
progeny has reached the almost unbe- 


lievable figure of 5,598,720,000,000—half 
of which are females. We have figured 
on only one batch of eggs from the fe- 
male, but as a matter of fact, she lays 
at least four batches of 120 eggs each. 


Of course, flies have many enemies and 
are destroyed in,many ways. :There. is 
also a fungous growthtHat attacks and’ 






| &” grade ‘ctossings ? 


Spectal Re por ter) 


to stay out in the field, and this spring 
there wasn’t anything left that they could 
eat but morning glories. They all came 
near starving, when the farmer on 
that side of the fence hoed the morning 
glories out. But he left one, and a few 
of them managed to get through on that 
until sweet potatoes were set out. 


too, 


“But we weevils that got to the bin 
have just had the best time. We got out 
in the hotbed with the sweet potatoes, 
and then they carried us out here when 
they set out the plants. Never tried to 


kill us by dipping the slips at all. And 
we had just such nice hard soil that 
cracks, so it is easy for us to go down 


to the potatoes. Believe me, I don’t want 
any of this sandy soil for mine.” 


“Oh yes,” she answered. “Everything 
is lovely. I have a large family, and ex- 
pect to raise most of them, This farm- 
er didn’t bother us in the bin in the win- 
ter, nor in the hotbed this spring. And 
IT don’t expect he’ll be particular either, 
to spray lead arsenate on these plants to 
kill us, like the one across the road is 
doing. Yes, I have 306 babies down in 
this sweet potato hill, and I expect them 
all to grow into nice, big sweet potato 
weevils like their papa and mamma. 
And I guess altogether we sweet potato 
weevils can hit the farmers along the 
Gulf for another $3,000,000 this year. 
But I guess now I'd better be going to 
look after those kiddies.” 


And she slid back through the earth 
crack to the sweet potatoes below. 


kills flies. If we swat one female fly in 
April, we destroy her chances of being 
a great great grandmother to billions of 
flies. 

Do flies carry disease? Most em- 
phatically, yes. They carry germs con- 
tained in the secretions and excreta of 
the sick, to the food and drink of the 
well. They carry the germs of such dis- 
eases as cholera, typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, diarrhea of infants, tuberculosis, 
anthrax, yaws, ophthalmia, and the eggs 
of intestinal worms. 

The fly we have been speaking about 
in this article is the housefly or Musca 
domestica. 


The best way to prevent flies, is to 
destroy their breeding places. They 
breed in refuse matter, in privies, in 


stable manure, pig pens, and places of 
like character. Keep everything cleaned 
up around the premises. Haul out the 
manure once or twice a week and spread 
on the land. Flies hatch in 8 to 10 days. 
Keep pig pens and stables well away 
from the house. While flies travel quite 
a distance they do not like to do so. You 
can tell about their traveling by spraying 
a bunch of flies at your horse lot or 
privy with lime or flour. Keep your 
kitchen door open, and you will soon see 
white-winged flies in your kitchen. 


Have your house well screened, swat 
all flies that get in, use fly traps outside 
of your kitchen. A teaspoonful of for- 
malin to a teacupful of water, add to 
this a. little milk and sugar, and put in 
saucers and place around where flies are 
plentiful. This will destroy a great many. 
Use fly paper and pyrethrum powder in 
your milk house. Be sure to have a fly- 
proof privy. 

a OM 


O. YOU: stop, , 


x 


look,....and listen ati 














The biggest new thing in balloon tire manu- 
facture today is the sensational cord fabric 


SUPERTWIST 


developed by Goodyear. Tests show that tires 
made with this elastic and enduring new ma- 
terial delivered in excess of 100% greater car- 
cass service than tires made with an equal 
number of plies of standard cord fabric. 
Ply for ply, in other words, SUPERTWIST 
in these tests literally doubled the carcass 
life of the tire. SUPERTWIST is used only 
by Goodyear, and is built into Goodyear bal- 
loon tires of both kinds—to fit new wheels, 
or the wheels now on your car. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


























Only_a few of_these bi 
bundles left. Just wha 
you want for aprons, chil- 
dren’s dresses, undergar- 
men waists, curtain 
ete, sae Jess than 3 
yards, Fine assortment 
Ginghams 
Percale, Ho! 
Beh, yds. Curtain Scrim. 
Selection spust be left to 
us —you’l) be delig 
with assortment, or mon- 
4 back! Order aye 
t ey're going fast! Most 
eensati bargain in years! 


Send No Money ! Nima 
Cehecl it obser a eat. 
Freverick M. Dunnam Co 
Dept. 107 Rock Island, 


oO} 








Doubles Tire Mileage 
Without Loss of Air 


A new air-tight, puncture-proof inner 
tube which in actual test ran 22,000 miles 
without the loss of air although punc- 
tured many times, is the great achieve- 
ment of F. C. Hughes, of the Airlox Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago. The tube is equipped 
with a leak-proof valve cap. Both punc- 
ture troubles and valve leaks are done 
away with, making it possible to keep 
tires up to proper air pressure and there- 
fore doubling tire mileage. Yet Airlox 
Tubes cost no more than ordinary tubes. 
Mr. Hughes wants these wonderful tubes 
and valve caps introduced in every terri- 
tory throughout the United States. There 
is a very unusual opportunity for anyone 
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who wants to distribute these quick sell- 
ers. Write at once to Mr. F. C. Hughes, 
2512 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


MEN WANTED 








We pay your railroed fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 


expert automobile mechanic and get a good job for you. Learns 
trade with areal fcture. The cost to yous small. ‘Expert i _ 

rs--fine equipment--real shop work. No negroes taken. rite 
for free catalog at o 


Nashville Auto College. Devt. 33. Nashville, Tenn. 
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Our Advertisements 





Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Pro- 

gressive Farmer adver- 
tisements RELIABLB. If 
in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 
er says: “‘I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transac- 
tion to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of 
aritcle purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser), if such loss result 
from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our ad- 
vertising columns. We can- 
to adjust trifling 
reliable 
business houses and their 
Daw however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertfting of real estate, because buyers should 
personally investigate lands before purchasing, 
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WOOD'S 


SEED 


POTATOES 


(14) 











For J uly-August 
Planting 


We have kept these potatoes in cold 
storage so that they are sound, vigor- 
ous, unsprouted and in prime condi- 
tion to plant for a big crop. 


Our stock includes Certified Maine 
Grown Irish Cobblers, the best Maine 
stock obtainable, Improved Peach Blow 
and other leading varieties. 

Few crops are as dependent upon 
good seed as potatoes. All of our 
varieties were especially grown for 
seed purposes and carefully graded. 
Full information and prices mailed on 
request. 

Mr. W. H. Baylor, Williamsburg County, 


S. C., writes of his experience with Irish 
Cobbler Potatoes secured from us: 


“T can say that Irish Cobbler Potatoes 
makes the most successful crop I have 
ever planted in potatoes. I can truly say 
that they are the best on the market. I 
have been planting them for four years. 
I have never failed on a crop yet. I can't 
recommend them too highly.” 





Sow Some Crimson Clover 


This wonderful soil improver sown 
in your corn and cotton at the last 
working should be worth $20 to -$30 
per acre in the increased productive- 
ness of the next crops grown on the 
land. It will put more organic matter 
in the land and bring it to a state of 
fertility quicker than manure. 

R. D. Sutherland, Dickenson County, Va. 
writes: 

“We are highly pleased with sowing 
Crimson Clover at the last working of 
corn. We sowed some last summer and 
turned them under-this spring and our 
crops look better than usual.” 

Crimson Clover also makes an ex- 
cellent winter and spring grazing 
crop. 

Our trademarked brand of Crimson 
Clover has been carefully selected and 
tested for germination and is free 
from impurities and objectionable 
weeds. Write for special prices and 
copy of our July Crop Special. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 


11 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


Cotton Crop of 12,144,000 
Bales Forecast 


HE Crop Reporting Board of the 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimat from the reports and 
data furnished crop correspondents, 
field statisticiar cooperating State 
Boards (or Departments) of Agricul- 
ture and Extension Departments, that 


cotton in cultivation this 
United States is 
as compared with 


the area of 
year (1924) in the 
about 40,403,000 acres 
38,709,000 acres, the revised estimate of 
in cultivation a year ago, being 
1,694,000 or 4.37 


acreage 
an increase of 
per cent. 


acres, 


The condition of the growing crop on 
June 25 was 71.2 per cent of wy il, 
compared with 65.6 on May 1024. 
69.9 on June 25, 1923, and 74.8 Qs aver- 
age condition for the past 10 years on 
June 25. 

From past experience, the June 25 
condition of 71.2 per cent indicates a 
total production of about 12,144,000 bales 
of 500 pounds. But the final outturn of 
the crop may be larger or smaller, as 
developments during the remainder of 
the season prove more or less favorable 
to the crop than usual. Last year the 
production was 10,128,478 bales, two 
years ago 9,761,817, three years ago 
7,953,641, and four years ago 13,439,603 

















bales. The average production for the 
five years 1910 to 1914 was 14,259,231 
bales, and for 1915 to 1919 the average 
was 11,481,084 bales. 
Details by states follow :— 
2 & Condition 
3.5 9 ~_ _ June ; 3 
“De ~S 
~~ & oa > 
3 a “i 
State . + g-5 & 
Sa° on a | ° 
tm ot Z 13. 1%e 
& .d oe eg 
<8 — <3 eo 
—_———$—$—$—$—$—<—— — —— —— —— 
Virginia .......| 92,000) 74,000) 61 | 90 82 
North Carolin: 1} 1,822,000] 1,687,000) 73 | 80 | 78 
South Carolina] 2,185,000 2,005,000} 69 | 64 | 73 
Georgia ....... 3,767,000] 3,844,000] 75 | 56 | 70 
PIER ncasenes 111,000) 171,000} 79 | 65 | 74 
Alabama ...... 3,190,000} 3,190,000) 70 | 68 | 72 
Mississippi 3,256,000} 3,392,000} 74 | 67 | 75 
Louisiana .....} 1,537,000) 1,464,000) 78 | 69 | 75 
, eee 15,595,000] 14,440,000) 70 | 77 | 75 
Arkansas ..... | 3,058,000} 3,120,000) 68 | 66 | 77 
Tennessee ....} 1,184,000| 1,221,000| 67 | 67 ¢ 77 
Missouri ..... | 453,000} 394,000) 60 | 62 | 79 
Oklahoma _....| 39672,000) 3,400,000} 72 | 64 | 76 
California ...! 266,000} 235,000} 90 | 91 | 92 
Arig@m@e ....... | 179,000} 130,000} = 92 |*89 
New Mexico... 140,000} 70,000] 80 | 80 |T86 
All ether ...... 36,800) 22,000} 72 | seeefeces 





|— — 
U. S. Total f rer 38. 709,000171 . 2/69. 9\74. 8 





fAbout 140,000 acres in Lower California 
(Old Mexico) included in California figures, 
but excluded from United States total. 


*Seven-year average. 
TFive-year average. 





Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in July 

OTTON, especially that raised on the 

heavier soils, often produces a heavy 
flow of nectar from which a fine grade 
of honey is made. As soon as cotton 
near the bee yard be- 
gins to bloom heavi- 
ily, supply the bees 
with combs from 
which the earlier 
honey has been ex- 
tracted, or, if comb 
honey is desired, 
with sheets of foun- 
dation. 


Combs, whether 
empty or full of 
honey, may in a few days’ time become 
heavily infested with the wax moth lar- 
vae, if removed from the hive, and 
should be carefully watched while in 
storage. It will be best to extract im- 
mediately and then pile the supers con- 
taining the empty combs for fumiga- 
tion. Stack them one on top of the 
other, with a hive corner on top and an 
empty super at the bottom. In this 
empty super place a shallow pan con- 
taining Suse of hen ember 


> te at 
~ fore n * i 














R. R. REPPERT 


This strbstance is not inflammable or ex- 


plosive, as is carbon disulphi te. If the 
latter is used, the pan containing it 
should be placed in an ‘seni super at 
the top of the pile and under the hive 
cover. It should never be used in a val- 


uable building, as it is inflammable and 
and fires should be kept away 
Either-of the substances will 
temporary flavor to honey if 
full combs. 


explosive 
from it. 

impart a 
used with 


At this time of the year ants often 
annoy the bees, cut down the honey crop, 
and in some instances destroy. the 
colony. Keep them from nesting. under 
the cover. A few hives can be guarded 
from them by placing them on a light 
frame built of two-by-fours. “A spike 
can be driven into each corner of this 
frame and the frame supported on these 
spikes by placing each in a shallow can 
containing kerosene. Care must be used 
to see that grass and weeds do not 
grow up to touch the hives or frame. 
Single hives may be guarded in the 
same way. 


Ants may be entirely destroyed in a 
yard dy a little persistent effort. To do 
this, use a common oil can filled with 
carbom disulphide. Inject a few drops 
into the entrance of each hill, then 
close the entrance by drawing the foot 


Yau” & 


By J. H. WoOoD—— 


Poultry Hints for July 


ARE of the 

drop in egg production may be ex- 
pected this month in most flocks, and 
especially in those flocks where produc- 
tion has been heavy 
for some months. 
The natural breed- 
ing season is over 
and the poorer lay- 





Layers.—A _ considerable 


ers are laid out. 
The hot, dry weath- 
er is oppressive to 


all feathered birds 
and special attention 
should be given to 
the best layers. 

1. Cull out all birds that are moult- 
ing. The bird that starts moulting dur- 
ing or before July is a very poor pro- 





J.°H. Woop 


ducer and should be marketed. 
2. Break up the broody hens. The 
broody hen should be marked and if 


she continues to become broody she 


should be marketed. 

3. Hens require a great amount of 
fresh water during the summer. Water 
should be furnished at least twice a day 


and should be kept in a cool, shady 
place. 
4. Birds and premises should be in- 


spected weekly for parasites. If any are 
found, they should be treated as recom- 
mended in a recent article. 


5. Mash should be left before’ birds 
at all times. If the flock has free range, 
no scratch grain should be given in the 
morning and not over eight pounds at 
night. Corn is a heat producer and 
should not be fed heavily during the 
summer. 


6. Do not allow ‘birds to eat cotton 
recently poisoned for boll weevils. 


7. A few mulberries are good for 
hens, but too many will cause heavy 
mortality. If some birds show acute 
black colored diarrhea, they are getting 
too many. 


8. Most flocks have an excess of 
males or inferior males. Such undesir- 
ables are eating expensive grain and pro- 
ducing no income and should be mar- 
keted. 


9. Poultry houses should be made as 
cool as possible. All houses should have 
ventilation iri the rear of roosts. 


oe “yen 
ae a a 









flock 


once a 


should 
month, On 


10. A laying 
laxative at least 
pound of Epsom salts to 100 birds make 
Salts is best ad 
pound of 


receive a 


conditioner. 
in wet mash. One 
each 100 


a good 
ministered 
added to 


sulphur pounds of 


mash will also help to keep flocks in 
condition during summer months. 

11. Eggs should be collected at least 
once a day, kept in a cool place, and 
marketed twice a week. Now is a good 
time to find customers for good fresh 


eggs while good eggs are comparatively 
scarce. 

12. Short courses, poultry meetings, 
etc., are being held in various sections. 
A few hours at one of these gatherings 
might furnish ideas that would mean 
many dollars’ profit from the farm flock 
Visit successful poultrymen and profit by 
their experience. Their success depends 
upon your success and they are always 
glad to help you. 


Please Sign Your Name 


HE, Poultry Editor respectfully re- 

quests that subscribers writing letters 
of inquiry always sign their names and 
furnish addresses. All letters will be 
answered by personal letters and not 
through the paper. We get from 10 to 
40 letters of inquiry a week and would 
not have space to answer them in these 
columns. In many cases too much delay 
would be caused if letters were to be 


answered in the paper. 


THIS ROOFING 














FREIGHT PREPAID. 









SEE WHY THIS This may be juste 
ROOFING CAN’T LEAH | the Roofing you 
have been looking for. Send for free les toda: 
and see how roofing locks together an 
hew the nali heads are covered up. 


OVER 64 DIFFERENT| We make and sell 
KINDS OF ROOFING | Roofing and Siding 
for every house or building. Also Steel Shingles 
and Red and Green Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roof- 
ing. Our Doable Crimp Roofing has two tall 
Crimps on each edge. Nochancetoleak. Pat- 
ent Nails, Hammer and Shears given with each or- 
der. Cet our free book for freight pald prices. 


YOU SAVE One big slashing cut now brings 
THE PROFIT | down our prices to about the 
same price as beforethe war. But next menth 
prices may be higher. Now is the time to put 


that new top on your house, barn and oth et build- 
ings. Now while prices are down to rock ten 


SEND FOR FREE Send Today for 
BOOK AND SAMPLES Big Free Samples 
and Roofing Book and Secctel Cut Prices. 
You will be delighted with the low pricesand § 
soy Guaity of material. We sell you one square 
a XS - ares at the same low wholesale factory 
ahaer ire Proof, Guaranteed Roofing, = 
rom the Factory. Freight Paid. And ki 
your own pocket profits others would get. A 


— FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Savannah, Ga. 


GALVAN Le yen ata EE 
CA AN'T CATCH FIRE 
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DIRECT = YOU - a PAID 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
tnicxs New Prices 


pot Free Live Delivery. Per 100 Leghorns, $10; Rocks, 
Tpingtons, oT oe , Anconas, $12; Lt. Brahmas, 
ie” horpinat $7. Free Catalog gives quantity prices. 


Missouri Pentesy Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
CHIX POSTPAID. 100% LIVE GUARANTEED 

Barred and White Rocks, Reds, 10c. White 
and age Leghorns, 8%c. Assorted, 9c. Any quan- 


Oy ret 25. Orders filled quickly. 
entucky Hatchery, 352 W. 























4th St., Lexingtea, Ky. 
Purebred. All kinds. No 
culls. Better chicks, better 


prices, quicker service. 62 
Catalog Free. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, BoxWD. Windsor, Mo. 





Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mules; cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— 
For silver, greenbacks and some gold! 
By advertising may be sold. 

—‘Dixie Dan.” 
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Purebred Berkshire G. c. § & a ver, S. C 
* "Ber shires } lame W Graves, American 
ers LXCnan ee 
| La l s 0 wee l le } ! 
; »? @* Ly \ 
And Breeders’ Cards ae na i. 
CHESTER WHITES 
CASH WITH ORDER a ie — 
re Gg CARER LS- Vr ED, cae coand ndratiam tn cae chan clstiens of tee Vragemaies DUROC-JERSEYS 
Sear also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in the FARMERS’ EXCHANGE “Registered Du Attractive 
tment and also rates for LIVBSTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive | ‘ Db M Ath 
een 
“Edition— | |Circulation—|States Covered— 7 Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display— Ser ® ¥ ‘i 
( nas-Virginia 0,000 N.C., 8. ¢ nd Va Scents per word| $3.75 per inch - ; , M 
Mississ Valle 100.000 | Ark.. Miss., La.. and Tent 8 * | $ rinch ‘ 
fe ,-Alahbeme 10 000 Ga. Fla., and Als § word) 3.0 ~ ~ ¥ 
I $ On Texas and S. Okla é ts per W |} $ h . 
Combir ation rate all fou edit ons 26 cents per word? $1 4.0 i —_— ' 
‘il Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. State plainly what editions you wish to use Fa Ss \ 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. a m1 D , : ? 
\ price . 
P K \ I Que I ‘ Si I ( \ 
REAL ESTATE : 0, 1 Fr. 1 N u._ HAMPSHIRES 
, ’ 0. $ \ H . 
NORTH CAROLINA $7.54 is ' R 7 J a 
er . 8 ‘ y 4 a t t ta ae { " : : \ l \W M 1. ‘ 
: W s Ss H M ‘ : 
\ N. ¢ . 1 0 oS & €. 
” - —E x ¥ K oO. | ( 1 
call we ger : : p BL. F n, I un H 
dl nil i Wr Rote x ‘ 0 i } t I i =n 
¢: i ME EA eee mae 0 : “10.000. $10 POLAND-CHINAS 
j Nor ( , r [et i inne hr \ " | \ t r t 
‘ fer l . : rt igs ) K. Rar i 
B of . x ‘ I ‘ l j 1 
; aues h ‘ a Cha ‘ L ’ , a \ a - - 
Cor I Headqua . N. < rel ) Bed hgh Coen Bred ts, S 1 r ed big 
a ————————————— ta inet dangaag Grove Farms, 302, Western | Mt J Stock Farm 
VIRGINIA Frat \ - ; 
OUETT? Sana SUTURES REE ( l pins t ar 
‘ City urm»~=—sébarga t Vrier ‘ 4 ‘ 1 Pour n { l 
for rait tulad . Pr d ‘ WV ‘ t 7 w KR s ww ¢ 
st fall 1924 Rockwel K ( e 4 Va we \ ~ Fla \ Seasot / a 
= SC ‘ } x 1 ry pe 8 pay 
OTHER STATES ha te : me : isan 3 .: bes Th 
nn agers coor ) . § 0 mailed eat W R i Por 4 
m bung 4 Dixie Hig v 
inga low ; wear | $7.50 1 neces ; ; it ul 
iH Ga srr Y S res , m Selec is * 
I Wa ro s ver t j Pp Com \\ ( . oe = ae. Dail. F Ee 
J ar a a y M I \ Reyiste Spotted Po ‘ ‘ 
t healthfu ” j ‘ Z 1 k S ‘ Ra um 
ul Lumber eth, I NURSERY STOCK os prices 
6, & ’ 
I t = , } , ng { , he. bale ——— —_—— — 
eeu stack.  Sanammes Mareeey 4 YORKSHIRES 
: pedatabans Fens Yorkshi Famous E h ba Sever 
, ‘ prings Pecan N y.—Established 188 eeks old registered k by w ampion boa 
mi ( t ea va es peca ( ( Sows § ‘ eu [ox KR Creensbor 
Ia er Ove Sp Mis ( 
| Bred-uj GUERNSEYS 
Shel Pe 
jn now d I y tr R eal Criuewnist ‘ ! e ‘ * 
ist free. Bass Pecan ( RK BR Wi \\ er P ‘ . % 
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| HELP OR POSITION WANTED | | on 
PEAS SHORTHORNS 
- ¢ ’ tle Is " heifers for 
AGENTS WANTED Peas for sale at, $3.50 per bushel. cash with order Set tans 5 "Ydoetow View Worm, Balie- 
ae ami pave Dept. Store, Shelby sale t urmer’s J es. ea t ari alis 
Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted Concord — : - bury, N. ¢ Drawe 97 
Nurseries Dept 25 Coneord 7a POTATOES 
We tart you without a dollar Soaps, extracts, utoes, $1.10 bushe john Setchell ee 
perfumes, t Experience unnecessary Car Shroq j « 
at Co St uis - — — a ils Witten —_—_— 
= = 1 Potatoes, $1.65 L. L Har } S ea eep Fox 
Woodrow Wilson's Life. by Josephus Daniels, g ( brothe Sevierv Tent 
like hot cakes; send for tree outfit; book written here. . F , hela $3.00 I 
nes ee Ses ee, ae va : TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Rummage Sales make $50.00 daily Offer wonder - - Sale. feet ‘ttle, car lots. Frank J. Payne 
ful values We start you. Wholesale Distributors,”’ untain Seed 1 Hes 1.4 G 
Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago eee. see _ H 3 
~ — — herd registered yisteing and ” cs. 
Mason sould 18 Comet Spravers ; : iwadent rm, Nashv&l Tent 
one Saturday Profits $2.50 each lita Potatoes,——Sour inshriveled ; bs Farm a 
Established 30 years Rusler ¢¢ storage von't t Wholesale and retail If you wal Holstei r Guernsey calves, write 
Box -8 Breeders of potatwes, rye, cot Simp Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wi 
_ Oxford, N. © - 
Agents 200% profit; wonderful litt ae Bull Calves, Heifers Register Mer m Bulls 
thing new; sells like wildfire: carry i D> White Peact I 1OWw at bargain f 0 n Mt I “ Ss k Farm 
at once for free sample Albert l p UDWATGS Of 200 Fairfield, Va 
ek ‘ , ‘ ~jr ; ; r nite a8 late as - a Se 
1623 American Building, ¢ ineinnati, Ohio ih 50: 10 bushels or over, $1.40, f. ao b 9 beautiful dairy heifers Sor t pringers 
Agents—$5 to $15 daily easy (sworn pr W a Midlothian Va Guert vs Hk “ eins and Jersey $49.00 W. Hund 
ed) Your pay daily introducing New Style Gua ey t a 
teed Hosiery; 57 styles: 37 colors Neither experience RYE High jase purebre 
nor capital needed Just show samples, take orders as Os € : hMoun- se Ee ” ee 
7 pairs hose guaranteed 7 months, $1.75 We deliver ae sg Rie ee — ey Co ~~ = — thoes gaa 
and collect All transportation charges paid Monthly : ; . weeks old, $6.00 oni h 
bonus besides big cash profits Complete outfit fur 100 pounds, $10.00 
nished; all colors, grades, including silks Macochee ford Stock Farms 
Textile Company, Room 29012, Cincinnati. POULTRY AND EGGS | 


Ohio | 


HOG BUILDER 








HELP WANTED 





Fish } for swine Sample, price, formula eon 
Ye 















































































































-Wanted.—Female nurses at State Hospital, Raleigh, BABY CHICKS request. J. P. Betts, Beaufort, 
; ma ? Write Dr. Albert Anderson, Superintendent, r Thicke lb ate Summer prices 6%c . 
Raleigh, .N. ip. Free catalog th Farms, Box 515, Clinto T TO K 
Steady $133-$192 month Railway Postal Clerks Missouri PE S C 
Specimen questions ret Franklin Institute, Dept 2 
N134, Rochester, N. Y ‘ BUCKEYES : 
_ . sii aatanaacrteeen — - aE gg Fine Collie dog Guy Smith, Conover, N. ¢ 
Fo Rangers Postal Clerks. and other govern H. OW Thurmond, Greshamville, Ga Pure Buck ~_ ~ — ; 
ment Ip needed Steady work Particulars free. eye coekerels, April hatch, $2,00 each Be pongae el ~waniee $5.00; females $3.50. ©. B 
Writ nies ( Senger - ial triley olkton 
Wr M Kane A-10, Denver, Colo. " JERSEY BLACK GIANTS : — : = 
All men, women, boys and girls. 17 to 65, willing ——- _— - a wake, Pedigreed Registered White Collie Pups sare 
to accept government positions, $117-$250, traveling or Jersey Black Giants a chicks $15 H, Berk, Janie Eiland, Sprott la 
: 4 - cksor Ils eWoo P 
stationary. write Mr. Ozment, 225 St. Louis,, Mo., Jacksons Mills, Lakewood, N. J Foxes Wanted.-100 young or old; grays or reds 
imm ately 1h Jersey Giant exes. $1.80: chicks 25¢ each. Opal S. P. Cooper, Hendersor N. ( 
— ~ ep ET Ses er <siilteaariiiniaeaal Richardsor Frectericksburg a os . r ons he 
SALESMEN Sable and white Collie pup r Registerable 
American Kennel Club H. R. “het Lebanor 
Fruit Tree Salesmen--Profitable, pleasant, steady LEGHORNS = Tenr 
work Good side line for farmers, teachers and oth- 2 sm techort shi na 4 onthe ok - = 
ers Permanent job for good workers. ‘Write today $1. + oe Is ¥ 00, Sr urti cS “iI . — V a Registered Aireda e bitch Pg deny hat a, a 
for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Aj, pent Is oa ee make best offer _— 
ese 4 . se x0) anville at 
High grade Single Comb White Leghorns, bred for “ye gate —Purebred Wolf Collie puppies, sable and 
MACHINERY both exhibition and egg product.on oe peer white, 4 months old; males $10.00; females $8.00 
hens, one and two years old, and March hatches order from this ad ‘ ». Tomlinson, Wilmington, 
pullets at $1.25 each kK. PD. Watkins, Farmville, Va., rirginia 
Green Pea Shellers.—Satisfaction guaranteed Bul- Route 
? ae pee . - ir ° te — — - reg ku Owners Polk Miller’s famous dog 
lard Machine Works, Roseboro, N.C. vy Chicks for January layers Vigorous strong be 4 DP Maries. n Gaba feeding ‘tee ning : ‘with ail 
hatehed Bs ( ks, Single ¢ b White Le ns oe mes ha ‘ : ‘ ve 
CORN HARVESTER ‘Tous . aby ; nae Fe ms aa too % 4 : met a ar ar d bee ator A 
Corn Harvester cuts and piles on harvester or wind paid by pos tu count, LO0% ive delivery oo hcl rail Bae 
Man and horse cuts and shocks equal Corn guarantee per 100 Prompt shipment Also name end addre 
r. Sold in every state. Only $25 with bundle offering laying hens. one year old, at attrace  ancwer any questiort 
tying attachment Testimonials and catalog free tive price Request catalog Thirteenth seasor Carl I Miller Drug Co., 
showing picture of Harvester. Process Harvester Co., Gilliland, Siler City, N. ¢ ; - mond, Va. 
a, Kansas 
- TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
ae 70007 “Tes MISCELLANEOUS 
5.000 Lech pullets for sale. Also Brown Leg- 
: Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- horns a Anconas The best I have ever produced 
anlar Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., Ten weeks old at $1.00 each. Fourteen weeks old nilected 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods at $1.25 each. Order from this advertisement Im- Claims collected anywhere = in 
> 1 . “tel M Collect 
mediate shipment. ¢ d Norman, B301, Knoxville, . Maas collected May's rilection 
4 \V 
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| LIVESTOCK | Fancy Comb Honey.—Ten pound pails $2.50 each 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO J. O. Hallman, Waycross, Ga biped 
bage and Collard plants: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.50, BERKSHIRES ‘ Far Comb Honey, 10 pound cans, six cans 
W. Murray. Claremont oe ' 0 per case 5 pound cans _twelve to 
Cabbage id Collard plant $1.00 per thousand, Berkshires.—Big type Oak Grove Stock Farm, ee per case W. B. Bradiey,. Fargo, Ga 
abbage and Collard plants ousand, . a — 
Postpaid Varina Plant Co.. Varina. N. ¢ Concord, N. ¢ F by mail, postpaid: 6 pounds $1.35 
So cog eg ¥ ian. aan Soo zarge Type Registered terkshires Choice bred 12 is, $2.56 F. o. b 10 pounds 65; 60 
Naney Hall and Porto Rico plants: $2.00. 1,000 Lara a da 8 8 34 Is, Or- wune 90) Write f pric on honey in barrels 
Ketpaid Quick service. O. I Murray, Claremont, rite ae foundation tric Je M. Samuels, r p 4 i Rf vr a fs 6 Or t 
Tomato Cabbage and Collard plants Succession m=, 
and Duteh: 250. 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid 
Walter Parks. Pisgah. N._¢ Messi een Ss. C. White Leghorn Pullets 
Ready Now.—Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants 
Postpaid: 300, $1.00; “collect: 1.000, $1.25. ‘Thomas and Breeding Cockerels 
Ville Plant (e¢ Thomasville, Ga Z 
Cabe a 1 — : Ss : 1 fall headi TT 5,000 White Leghorn Pullets and Breeding Cockerels from wonderful winter layers to 
30: 300" Shee 500. The: 1.000, $1.00, postpaid, East offer our friends. Our HIGH GRADE stock will make you splendid breeders. This 
firginia Plant Farm. Franklin, Va. stock is grown on free range. Write and let us tell you what our customers are doing 
Cabbage. Collard and Tomato plants for summer with our stock. For 10, 12, 14 week old stock, $1.00 each and up. 
Setting, Special price for July only: 500, 50¢; 1,000, ille Va + 
fiting nial Hrice for July only: 500, 300 1.00, | IROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Troutville, Va. 
lin, Va. Rte ae 
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Come to Raleigh July 23-25 
for the Farmers’ Convention 
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( prog I ( ka I d 
rm Wome ( , — 
meet State Coll Ral 
cit ‘ ( «aie by 1) ! 
\\ ile Con r W. A. Gra- 
han President Bob Sco 1 My 
IX lind Redfeari pre dent o1 1 
] n Women's Conventic Dr. | ( 
Brook pr dent « f State ¢ llege will 
i liver ( ( the | pal dd Cs 
( the nre d t | ddi- 
tion to ger ] mee the tore- 
noo t tert ( the 23rd and 
41 vill d 0 t ect i meet 
or those interested in agronomy 
horticulture ane imimal husbandry. 
S10 1 fe I will n ke this ec ven- 
tior espe i att \ nad nstructiyve 
Ss] « il de ne T ! d ¢ cur ons 
i the irm, dairy hard ind other 
points of interest h e beet arral eed, 
Farm finances will be the central idea 
of the joint meeting \mong promi- 
nent speakers who will take part in the 
program are Miss Sue V. Powell, home 
demonstration vel for Missi ippit x 
E Bing, ecretary-treasurer of — the 
North ( C ottor Growers’ Coop- 
erative \ssociation; C P. Grantham 
banker, Raleigh M. G. Mann. banker, 
Tarboro; Mrs. Palmer Jerman, Ral- 
cigh: W. I Long, Roanoke Rapids: 
Mr W. C Harrel on, Cherrvville and 


| 
other 


Watch for the full program in next 
of The Farmer. 
a campaign among our neigh- 
local CxX- 
Meals 


railroad 


week's is Progressive 
Let's 


bor: 


sion ( 


uc 
start 


and get up a congenial 


cur ive 


f progr neighbors. 


are 50 cents each, rooms free. 


rates reduced 
Writ James 
College 


ervations. 


M. 
Station, Raleigh, for res- 


Gray, secretary, 


State 








HARNESS—SADDLES 


Government 


I s Sacdilles “Hn plete vith fenders 

inane aps, real russet cow hide, A grade, brand 
new $6.20: same used $5.10, perfect condition Army 
Bridle ouble bit. double reir new $€2.50 ised 
$1.80 New Army Saddle Blankets, wool lined, $1.25 
Express, allow examinatior or an ship parcel post 
Ww W Williams, Quitmar Cla 


KODAK FINISHING _ 





Kodak Finishing by “Mail Films developed free; 
8c to 5 w. Ww. W 








prints, 3e to 5e V White, Drawer 1112, Bir 
a Ala 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


5.00 Weel Wanted women, girls Learn Gown 
Sample Franklir Institute Dept 
N537, Rochester 


_POULTRY SUPPLIES 





f 
free 














v Scrap. $3.25 100 lbs. Robert Bb. Smith, 
Nassawadox, Va 
Fish Meal for poultry. Sample, price, formula on 
request P tetts, Beaufort, N. C 
PRINTING 
100 eacl letterheads and envel pes, $1.00 tul io 
tin Press, Bowdon, Ga 
ROOFING 
Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shir 
gies, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, wallboard, nation 
ally advertised brands; Ru-ber-oid, Plex-a-Tile, Jobrs 
Manville rite us for prices and samples Budd 
Piper Roofing Co Durham, N. ¢ 





Pes SPRAY MATERIALS 


Insure your Cotton 


the boll weevil. At- 








against 
tractive prices Calcium Arsenate and Dusting Ma 
chinery Southern Supvly Co. Newnan, Ga 
TOBACCO 
Natural Leaf Tobacco Chewing, 5 pounds $1.75 
10 pounds $3.00; 20 pounds $5.25. Smoking, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10 pounds 225; 20 pounds $4.00 Hickory 
Ridge Farms, Mayfleld, Ky.” 





BUY OR EXCHANGE 


More cream shippers 





Wanted Can use your cream 


all year round Prompt and accurate returns Ret 
erences on request In answering state quantity avail 
able Catawba Creamery Company, Hickory N. ¢ 








| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
'BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 


Gold Standard 
bred gilts ane 








a‘ 


offers a few choice 
at bargain prices. 
Spring pigs of either sex Over one hun- 
select from Foundation herds a 
ialty. There are no better blood lines. 


T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. C. 
— 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 


Liberator-Giant Buster breeding. Spring pigs, 


Farm 
sows 


dred to 


spe 








‘ 








bred and open gilts. 
Prices right. Write your wants. 
C. R. BAILEY, hadbourn, N. C. 





— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 


All cows have yearly records. A. B. S. O. testing 
continuously for many years, King Segis-Ormsby 
breeding 


JOS. A. TURNER. 
Department F, BNE Telling ‘College, Virginia 



































McCormick-Deering 
Chattanooga 


“The Old Red Mill’’ 













Dixie 
probably nine out of every ten horse power mills you will 
see throughout the South are of this popular make. 


These are the cane mills that are favorites all over 











McCormick-Deering Chattanooga cane mills are of a 

sturdiness equal to the hardest grinding. You will find 
that users consider them altogether dependable and satis- 
i factory from all points of view. They get the juice, and 
t they do so most easily. The rolls are of finest iron, care- 
; fully inspected, free from flaws of any kind. Flanges hold 





the rolls in place and prevent the cane from getting out- 
side. The rolls can be adjusted to give highest possible 
extraction and to feed from either side of the mill. 

Made in 
sides there are 
large 









also four-horse sizes 
power mills, so that 


adequately supplied. 


Deering Chattanooga line includes all 
equipment evaporators and fur 
McCormick-Deering kerosene en- 
kind of power for cane mill opera 
are throttle governed to regulate the fuel to the 
dealer who handles “The Old Red Mill.” If 
address be wn for full details. 


one or two-horse, and 
three sizes of belt 





growers of acreapes of cane are 





The McCormick- 
kinds of svrup-making 
aces, syrup kettles, ¢ 

vive vou the righ 
on. They 
load. See the 


uu prefer, write the 







4 
( 
) 





t 
+ - 
t k 







| International Harvester Company 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 





606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















































(ALCIUM ARSENATE 
LIGHTNIN BRAND 


\ \\GHE KS THE WEEVIL ! 


Made from best raw materials available 


TRIED—TESTED—PROVED 


AS TO RESULTS 


Manufactured in tl 
ton belt by the famous ne elect 
process which insures PURITY 
Mechanical conditions of produ 

. 1 


recognized by State and Government 
theials 


Jit Sticks” 


uaranteed analysis to me 



















grooved barrels, 
pound packages 


Direct to Farmers and to Deal- 


ers on DEALERS’ DISCOUNT. 


Quick Deliveries by 
Ordering Today. 


Gulf States Chemical & Refining Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Insure 





American Trust Bldg., 












AN AID TO ROMANCE 


“VW 
( " 
OPEN FIELD 
JUST WHAT HE DIDN’T WANT 
( B ] 
| t 
\ 1) 
Al ( ) y 
it t n é t ed 
Lawdy, bo lat’s j it A skee 





REGULAR CALLER 


Magistrate: “You wet here last week, 
you 1ot 
I € “Ves 
I last week 
“Ves 
D 1 int a i ticket 


TACTFUL 


WHY THEY STAND UP 


hang d n, and t el 


THE EXPLANATION 


&R Pa | 
him it r 1 n 
“M Do R 
“N D " 


yan ASW Lace 


PURE FIBER. 
tows fa 





my Y 

must o immed- 
jately to mak ire you ¥ 
get yours. 


$35 Model Copied 
at $4. 98 Eee 


ant if n 1 the n 
 - « dr 4 ever w we 
u ae 


, 
nevee 
2 
ill 











r 
ed at Ah is 
eensation al barg ain price. 


LoveestNensiy 


ugh for party-dress. 
enough in cost 
use. Charm ning 
in sleeves. Lc 
gracefully draped. at 
ribbs iy sash as waist 
Waist 
nuine pure 
LACE, 


eed 


~ 


gran: 
ee 


oy 
* 


tie 


+. 
: 


; y pr saves you 
at le. ast 310 in ac tual cash. 


N Shadow-Proof Princess 
Slip FREE! Mois of ty 


trous S 
i proof. Free with dress fv 
¥ you order today 


, Don’tSenda Penny! 


ore 
= 
J ae = 


9 Not one cent now. Pay post- 

Women’s $S'and peataas whee 

‘ princess slip are 
Sizes: Tr 


32 to 46 








ty er. 
fy ourm oney instz antly re tune qe 


. od it you're not delighted! State color: blac 
Sizes: hite, brown or navy. SO order right away$ 
14, 16 FREDERICK M. DUNHAM & CO. 
and 18 Dept. 307 Rock Island, Il. 














By J. P. ALLEY = xo ee cate 














Insect Powder is the most effective insect- 


icide. Bee Brand is the most effective 
powder. It won’t stain; it will not harm 


children, animals or plants. Kills most insect 
pests. Household sizes, 15c and 35c, other sizes 
70c and $1.25. At your druggist or grocer. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
free booklet — a complete guide for killing 
house and garden insects. 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 





















WATCH HE WATER-MILYUN 
PATCH FUH HIM AT NIGHT, 
BuT I BIN WATCHIN’ 


cai 
A GENTMAN WANT ME To 










EVY SINCE DEY STAHTED 
GITTIN’ wan 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Heap oO iimes de folks 
im speakin’ plain jes 


to do it! 


sense dan 


Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and | ae 
in detail the use of 


KeEsDML 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 
No. 160. Hog ~4~ 
No. 163. Care of Poult 
No. 185. How to Builda 2 Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 








whut b'lieve 


i 
outht arrives, pay postman 
tt yy retura ia 
aded ae Saas to sa 





ain’ got no sae 


30 DAY TRIAL BARBER 


ba bony ah Close Cutting Stee! 
lippers, ¢ Barber Comb and 
Reguiation ‘Steel Barber Shears 
eed full size, high grade. 


oaly nd postage. Try outfit for 30 days 
ones Riso aod smount cone for outfit will be 
re postage, sead $1 ie 3 and try ourfic 


















